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THAT TULIP TREE. 


A conspicuous example of the confu- 
sion which may result from the use of 
common names of plants, instead of 
botanical names, occurred in the April 1 
issue. On the cover was an illustration 
of Magnolia Soulangeana, which many 
people call the tulip tree, because of the 
flowers that precede the appearance of 
the foliage in early spring. After the 
photograph had been sent to the en- 
graver, some notes were requested on 
“the tulip tree.” When they were 
printed, lo and behold, they referred to 
what many other persons call a tulip 
tree, Liriodendron tulipifera. The pic- 
ture was an excellent one of Magnolia 
Soulangeana, and the notes were a thor- 
ough description of Liriodendron tulipi- 
fera, but they were not the same tulip 
tree. 

Magnolia Soulangeana is a large shrub, 
sometimes in tree form, whose flowers 
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are a beautiful herald of spring. The 
species bears purplish or rose flowers, 
which are sometimes fragrant. There 
are several varieties, most of them dif 
fering chiefly in the color of the blooms, 
though there is some variation in the 
growth in some varieties. 

When well established, this tree or 
shrub is hardy. The chief difficulty 
arises in transplanting and in establish- 
ing this magnolia. The are soft 
and easily destroyed by exposure to the 
air or injury when the plants are dug 
carelessly. Careless digging causes the 
roots to die back, so that the plants 
should be moved from the soil tenderly, 
and any roots at all injured cut back 
to healthy wood, so no injured surfaces 
will be left to decay. Magnolia Soulan- 
geana is transplanted when in full 
flower, because the roots are then active 
and will heal over and not die back. If 
the trees are moved any distance, they 
should be balled and burlapped. The 
soil should not be tramped. around the 
tree when planted, lest the roots be in- 
jured; water in the soil. 

As the branches are 
pruning is rarely done except to improve 


roots 


slow to heal, 





the symmetry of the plant. The best 
time for pruning is in June. 
BACCHARIS HALIMIFOLIA. 
Baecharis halimifolia, illustrated on 


the cover of this issue, may be recalled 
as one of the shrubs recommended for 
nurserymen’s attention by Martin Ko- 
hankie at the Cornell short course. It 
is one of the few shrubs belonging to 
the composita, or daisy family, that is 
grown in this country. It is used for its 
ornamental fruit rather than for its in- 
conspicuous white or yellowish blooms, 
there being no ray flowers. In fruit, the 
plant appears as if it were covered with 
fluffy white flowers, the inflorescence be- 
ing terminal or axillary panicles. The 


fruits have showy tufts of white hairs, 
hence their flower-like appearance, The 
flowers oceur in August and September, 
the fruits following and lasting until 
October and sometimes November. 

The groundse] tree, so ealled because 
the leaves resemble those of the ground 
sel, is also known as salt bush and sea 
purslane. These names are used because 
the plant is fine for planting along the 
seashore, even tolerating salt spray. 
However, baccharis can be planted in 
the interior, being used suecessfully as 
a tall background shrub at the Missouri 
Botanical Garden, St. Louis. It is of 
doubtful hardiness farther north in the 
middle west, but occurs from Massachu 
setts to Florida and Texas along the 
seacoast, 

This shrub or small tree, growing up 
to twelve feet high, is propagated from 
seeds sown after the soil is warm in the 
spring, from layers made in the spring 
or from euttings rooted under 
Baecharis will grow in almost any well 
drained soil in a sunny position and is 
well adapted for dry and rocky slopes. 
Several plants should be grown together 
to insure getting a good seed display, 
because the baecharis is diecious; that 
is, there are staminate and pistillate 
plants. 


glass. 





ADVERTISING pays now more than in 
the past. It tells folks that you are still 
in business, that you again have mer- 
chandise to offer and that this is the 
time to buy. 


THE huge attendance at the numerous 
flower shows this year indicates increas- 
ing interest in gardening on the part of 
the public. It has not waned during the 
depression, even though lack of funds 
has diminished buying. The future of 
horticulture is as bright as ever, even 
though its large fulfillment depends upon 
better times. 
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Shrubs Flowering in Early Spring 


Plants That Bloom Early in Central Ohio Are the 
Subject of Descriptive Comments by L. C. Chadwick 


Although the past two weeks have 
been comparatively cold in Columbus, 
hindering flower development, a good 
many plants have, nevertheless, pro- 
duced bloom during this period. These 
plants, for convenience, may be divided 
into two groups, first, those that bloomed 
during the latter part of March and, sec- 
ond, those which have flowered during 
the first ten days of April. In the first 
group, Benzoin estivale, Magnolia stel- 
lata, Prunus tomentosa and Rhododen- 
dron dauricum mucronulatum may be 
mentioned. 


Benzoin Aestivale. 


While less effective than some of our 
other early-flowering shrubs, the spice- 
bush, Benzoin estivale, is attractive and 
can be used in many landscape plantings. 
The flowers of this plant, native of the 
eastern and midwestern United States, 
are small and greenish yellow in color. 
Produced before the leaves appear and 
exhibiting a spicy fragrance, they are 
rather effective. 

Benzoin estivale usually attains a 
height of six to eight feet, but may, un- 
der especially favorable conditions, reach 
fifteen feet. Among its outstanding 
characteristics is its fondness for moist, 
shady conditions, under which it seems 
to flourish remarkably well. It may, how- 
ever, be used under ordinary lawn con- 
ditions. Besides its neat and attractive 
light green foliage, which turns pale yel- 
low in autumn, the branches bear numer- 
ous red fruits, which ripen in late 
summer or early fall. The fruits are not 
very effective because they are partly 
hidden by the leaves and, furthermore, 
birds take them rather quickly after they 
ripen. The characteristics of this plant 
warrant its use in naturalistic plantings, 
especially those of a moist, shady nature. 


Magnolia Stellata. 


One of the most striking early-flower- 
ing large shrubs or small trees is Mag- 
nolia stellata, the star magnolia. It 
differs from all the other common mag- 
nolias in that it blooms earlier, and the 
flowers include twelve or more quite long, 
narrow and somewhat recurved or droop- 
ing white petals. These flowers, which 
average about three inches in diameter, 
are borne abundantly, even on small 
plants not more than eighteen to twenty- 
four inches high. The effectiveness of 
the flowers of Magnolia stellata may 


prove disappointing because of the fact 
that they are easily injured by frost, 
rain or wind, and consequently they may 
be really attractive for only a few days. 
Since the variety rosea is now being of- 
fered by a few nurserymen, there is the 
possibility of combining a dark pink- 
flowering form with the white-flowering 
species. 

The soil requirement for the magnolia 
is not so exacting as often recommended. 
The statement that they should be given 
an acid soil is not entirely correct. Many 
satisfactory plants of Magnolia Soulan- 
geana and some of Magnolia stellata 
have been observed growing in alkaline 
soils. Preferably the soil should be a 
rich, well drained, light loam and one 
retentive of moisture. Difficulty is often 
experienced in transplanting magnolias. 
The best time appears to be just prior to 
or during the flowering period. With 
small specimens, moving before the 
bloom and the removal of the flower buds 
to retain as much energy in the plant as 
possible are advisable practice. With 
the exception of small seedling and lin- 
ing-out stock, all magnolias should be 
moved balled and burlapped. 

Magnolias can be propagated by many 
different methods. Layering and graft- 
ing are the two most commonly practiced. 
The species may be grown from seeds, 
which require careful attention. A satis- 
factory practice includes the thorough 
cleaning of the seeds when they are gath- 
ered, the stratification in slightly moist 
sand and peat over winter and the plant- 
ing in well prepared beds the following 
spring. Some of the species and varieties 
may be grown from cuttings. Good sue- 
cess has been secured with softwood cut- 
tings of Magnolia stellata and Magnolia 
Soulangeana speciosa. Others will prob- 
ably react as well. 

In using magnolia as lawn specimens, 
it is well, if possible, to locate them in 
somewhat sheltered positions in order 
that the flowers may have some protec 
tion from hard winds. Magnolias, how- 
ever, will not flourish in shady situations. 


Prunus Tomentosa. 


The Nanking cherry, Prunus tomen- 
tosa, is a shrubby plant growing about 
ten feet high and with almost as great 
a spread. The branching habit is dense, 
upright and spreading. When this 
shrub appears in flower, the last of 
March, it is actually covered with 


small white flowers. Unfortunately, the 
blossoms fade and drop rather quickly, 
being really effective for only eight to 
ten days with normal weather condi- 
tions. The Nanking cherry is perfectly 
hardy and produces a good mass effect 
throughout the year. It is well used 
as a specimen or border plant. Soft- 
wood cuttings root readily when placed 
in sand or mixtures of sand and peat. 


Rhododendron Dauricum Mucronulatum. 


The Korean rhododendron, R. dauri- 
cum mucronulatum, is a deciduous or 
semievergreen type and is often clas- 
sified as an azalea. The first of the 
rhododendrons or azaleas to bloom, this 
plant, attaining a height of about five 
to six feet, produces showy rosy purple 
flowers at a time when few leaves are 
on the plant. This year it was in full 
bloom March 24 at Columbus. The 
flowers are effective over a two weeks’ 
period. The early bloom warrants its 
more extensive use in beds and borders 
in combination with other ericaceous 
plants. Like other rhododendrons, it 
requires an acid, well drained soil in 
which a liberal quantity of humus is in- 
corporated. Propagation is best ac- 
complished by using seeds sown during 
midwinter in the greenhouse. 


Second Group. 


In the second group, those flowering 
during the first ten days of April, the 
following have been observed this year: 
platanoides, Cydonia japonica, 
Soulangeana, Pieris flori- 
bunda, Prunus Pissardii Prunus sub- 
hirtella pendula, Rhus canadensis, 
Spirea arguta, prunifolia and Thun- 
bergii and Vinca minor. Space will 
not permit a full discussion of all of 
these plants, although all of them are 
worthy of extensive use in landscape 
plantings. Those that are unusually 
common will be passed with brief com- 
ments, 


Acer 
Magnolia 


Acer Platanoides. 


It is not often that we think of the 
maples as flowering plants, but no one 
will deny the fact that the Norway ma- 
ple, Acer platanoides, is one of the most 
striking standard trees in flower. The 
greenish yellow flowers are borne in up- 
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right clusters and are effective for at 
least fifteen to eighteen days. 


Cydonia Japonica. 


The Japanese quince, Cydonia japon- 
ica, is so common that it needs little 
comment here. It should be noted that, 
with selection, considerable variation 
in color, from orange through the reds 
to white, may be obtained. The most 
serious objection to this plant is its 
susceptibility to scale. 


Magnolia Soulangeana. 


The flowers of the saucer magnolia, 
M. Soulangeana, are so often damaged 
by frost that one does not often have 
the opportunity to enjoy them fully in 
this locality. The unusually mild win- 
ter, followed by an early spring with- 
out frost, has brought about the best 
blooms on Magnolia Soulangeana that 
I have seen in Columbus for five years. 
Few small lawn trees are as effective in 
flower as this plant. For further com- 
ments regarding magnolias see the dis- 
cussion of Magnolia stellata above. 


Pieris Tloribunda. 


Pieris floribunda, the mountain androm- 
eda, is one of the first broadleaf ever- 
greens to bloom in the spring. It is 
native in the region of Virginia to 
Georgia. It is a slow-growing, densely 
branched shrub, attaining a height of 
five to six feet at maturity. An abun- 
dance of white flowers in upright clusters 
are produced well above the foliage. 
Like other ericaceous plants, it requires 
a well drained acid soil. The mountain 
andromeda makes an excellent plant to 
combine with other broadleaf evergreens 
in a foundation planting, beds or borders 
or for a rock garden specimen. 


Prunus Pissardii 


Prunus cerasifera Pissardii, the purple 
leaf plum, although grown chiefly for its 
attractive purplish foliage, is neverthe- 
less effective in bloom, with its numerous, 
smal] pinkish white flowers. To obtain 
the best effect from the foliage, it should 
be pruned rather heavily at least every 
other year. The new shoots give the 
most striking color. Furthermore, by 
pruning rather severely a more compact 
shrubby form may be obtained. 


Prunus Subhirtella Pendula. 


Prunus subhirtella pendula, the Shi- 
darehigan cherry, is among the first of 
(Concluded on page 11.) 





ELECTRIC SOIL STERILIZER. 


Soil sterilization has been practiced 
for a great many years for the purpose 
of ridding the soil of injurious bacteria, 
fungi and weed seeds, but it has been 
limited to growers using steam heat. No 
longer need growers having hot water 
heating systems stand back and admire 
superior plants grown in sterilized soil 
by fellow gardeners, because electricity 
has come to their rescue. 

Prof. I. P. Blauser, of the department 
of agricultural engineering at Ohio 
State University, has developed a sim- 
ply constructed, simply operated elec- 
trical soil sterilizer. Mimeographed 
copies of detailed description and con- 
struction may be obtained free from him 
on request, 

This sterilizer is a simple wooden box, 


2x3 feet, and ten inches deep, inside 
measurements, built up on 2x4-inch legs, 
two and one-half feet above the ground. 
Both the top and bottom, which are 
hinged on the back side to make it 
easier to load and unload, have galvan- 
ized iron or copper plate terminals at- 
tached, one inch smaller than the top 
and bottom. 

A No. 6 well covered wire is run 
from each of the two terminals on the 
switch and soldered or bolted onto the 
corresponding plate on the top and bot- 
tom of the box, allowing a little extra 
wire for play in filling and unloading; 
220 voltage is necessary to operate the 
sterilizer. 

When filling the box with soil, make 
sure that the soil is sufficiently moist, 
and pack it slightly by hand. Some type 
of conductor, as nitrate of soda or am- 
monium sulphate, should be added in 
solution form. One or two teaspoons 
to a batch are sufficient. Be sure to fill 
the box slightly higher than the sides, 
so that when the top is fastened down, 
a good contact will be established. The 
soil sinks slightly during the process of 
sterilization and may break the contact 
unless the soil is quite firm at the be- 
ginning. If the contact is broken, the 
soil temperature will cease rising until 
more soil is placed into the box. The 
temperature may be read easily on a 
long thermometer thrust into the soil 
through an opening in the side of the 
box. 

This process takes from one to two 
hours to bring the temperature to 185 
degrees Fahrenheit, the temperature we 
have found sufficient to kill all the weed 
seeds, fungi and injurious bacteria. The 
switch is thrown when this temperature 
is reached, and the soil is allowed to 
remain in the box for two hours before 
dumping in order that the steam gener- 
ated may penetrate the soil thoroughly. 

It takes from four to six kilowatts 
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to perform the operation. Since the 
box contains five cubic feet, one can 
plan on an average of one kilowatt per 
eubie foot. The cost here at Sunny- 
brooks Farm Nursery, Chesterland, O., 
is 4 cents per kilowatt, or 2 cents per 
flat of soil. It would cost more than 
this to weed a flat once, and weeds, of 
course, continue to come up for some 
time in unsterilized soil. Besides, there 
is a decided advantage in size and qual- 
ity of plants grown in sterilized soil. 

For a matter of convenience, we have 
placed our sterilizer on top of the bench 
above a soil bin, so that the sterilized 
soil is dropped directly into a separate 
bin without an extra handling. 

As an extra measure of safety, we 
have built a frame covered with burlap, 
slightly larger than the box. By the use 
of four small pulleys, this cover can be 
easily raised with regular clothesline 
cord. One pulley is placed directly over 
the center of the cover, one directly over 
the handle of the switch, one on the 
handle and one directly below. The 
cord is first run through the pulley on 
the switch handle, then down, then up, 
over to the other pulley, then straight 
down to the cover. In lifting the cover 
off the box by pulling the cord, the 
switch is automatically thrown before 
one can touch the box. 

Gabriel Simon. 





STEAM STERILIZING AID. 


Where soil sterilization is practiced 
using the tile method, a recently de- 
veloped product, Steritex, will be found 
valuable in preventing the escape of 
steam during the treatment. The ma- 
terial is duck, impregnated under high 
pressure with a special type of rubber 
that is impervious to steam and lasts 
indefinitely. The manufacturer of the 
material will sew it into covers to fit 
soil beds of various sizes. 











Homemade Electric Sterilizer Used at Ohio Nursery. 
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Building the Rock Garden 


Actual Construction Methods Are Discussed in the Third 
Article of This Series by William H. E. Beckstrom, F. R. H. S. 


After the site and type of stone have 
been chosen and the general outline of 
the rock garden is staked out, mounds or 
miniature hills, if they do not exist nat- 
urally, will have to be formed artifi- 
cially by applying the soil from ex- 
cavated areas. If such soil is at all in- 
clined toward a muck or clay consist- 
ency, incorporate drainage material in 
good quantity in the form of stone chips 
or coarse gravel. This matter of drain- 
age is of prime importance. The proper 
conditioning of the soil should be done 
before attempting any construction. 

The placement of mounds and depres- 
sions should be allowed for in the plan. 
In the process of forming these on the 
site, remember that the mounds and de- 
pressions roughly constitute the finished 
contours of the rock garden. 

Provision should be also made 
throughout the garden for level or 
slightly sloping areas. These will repre- 
sent the alpine meadow and also pro- 
vide the means of gently blending the 
various rock groups. When these areas 
are properly planted, a better perspec- 
tive is achieved and the rock garden 
will appear somewhat larger than it 
actually is. 


Strata on Same Plane. 


It is general practice to have the 
strata of all the stone lie on the same 
plane. However, these planes may vary 
moderately from the horizontal. In fact, 
it is advisable to introduce such vari- 
ations in order to relieve the monotony. 
Such a variation may have its cause in 
nature through volcanic eruption or 
frost action, which induces great masses 
of rock to fall, away from the main 
formation. In attempting to reproduce 
a similar phenomenon in the rock gar- 
den, make sure that such a variation 
bears relation to the adjoining struc- 
tures and blends harmoniously with the 
whole arrangement. 

To develop a group, select a stone 
which fits in with the effect you wish 
to produce and place it at the base of 
the slope to be treated. Choose the best 
face of the stone, that which has the 
most character and clearly shows the 
lines of stratification. In order to adapt 
a stone to its permanent site, it may be 
necessary to excavate a few shovelfuls 
of soil. At this time of excavation, dig 
to the base and to the rear, so that when 
the stone is permanently set it will slope 
slightly downward into the bank. 


Anchor Stone Firmly. 


It may be necessary to shift the stone 
several times in order to obtain the de- 
sired effect. The stone should be firmly 
anchored in the soil. After the stone 
has been permanently set, walk off a 
distance and examine it carefully, to see 
if it has the appearance of stability and 
permanency. It might be well to add 
that all stones will present a more sta- 
ble and natural effect if their greater 
bulk is in the soil. A single badly placed 
rock may detract from the appearance 
of the entire garden. 

A complete circuit of the slope should 
be made in the fashion described, and 
each stone placed with relation to its 


neighboring stones. The complete cir 
cuit would be composed of a series of 
irregularities in the form of bays, re 
cesses, niches and cliff and, precipitous 
effects. Pack the soil firmly about each 
stone and bring the soil up to the gen 
eral level of the top of the stones around 
the circuit. Overhanging or projecting 
ledges should not be reproduced in the 
rock garden except on rare occasions, 
for the reason that no plant life can 
exist either upon or under them, due 
to the fact that water cannot find access. 
Even in nature such situations are found 
devoid of vegetation. 


Completing Mounds. 


Another circuit of stone is placed 
above the first, somewhat in the man- 
mer of irregular steps, in which the 
risers of the second circuit would vary 
in distance from those of the first and 
so cause another independent series of 
bays, recesses, ete. Bold groups can be 
achieved by bringing the stone of the 
second circuit to a point directly over 
that of the first. Repeat this process 
until the desired height is reached. Cau- 
tion should be taken so as not to build 
so high as to cause washing. Twice as 
wide as the slope is high is a safe rule. 


During the stone assembly, avoid a 
rhythmic placement and by all means 
do not repeat. There is no necessity for 
repetition. Groups should differ widely 
in outline from their neighbors, al- 
though they should bear relation to 
others of their sort and be harmonious 
with the mass. In the bold groups where 
stones are placed atop one another, be 
assured that the soil has been firmly 
packed between them, Use uneven num- 
bers of stones in the forming of groups. 
Groups of three and five do best for the 
most part. Remember that a line may 
be irregular and yet monotonous because 
its curves are identical. You should 








The third of a series of arti- 
cles on rock garden planning 
and construction to be featured 
in The American Nurseryman 
appears on this page. The 
writer expresses ideas that 
have been tested in actual prac- 
tice in the middle west, and his 
remarks are concerned chiefly 
with those points that have 
seemed to him to be of major 
importance in the work and on 
which the less experienced gar- 
den maker would wish to be in- 
formed. Plans and stone selec- 
tion were discussed in previous 
articles; the next installment will 
be concerned with paths and 
steps. 


strive for a layout in which there is no 
point from which the entire garden is 
visible. 


Handling the Stone. 


Handling the stone is at best grueling 
labor, and you should endeavor to elimi 
nate as much actual lifting and unneces- 
sary motion as possible. Convenient 
location of the stone, where it will not 
interfere with the construction opera- 
tions and yet be readily available and 
arranged to facilitate selection, is a 
matter of utmost importance. System 
and efficiency play an important part 
throughout the job. The stock piles of 
soil should also have consideration with 
reference to their eventual location in 
the rock garden. 

Large stones present something of a 
problem, so far as handling is concerned. 
However, it will be surprising what can 
be done with stout oak planks, a tripod 
hoist and block and tackle. A strong 
chain and a pinch bar are useful in 
handling stones up to 300 pounds. 

The method used is to fasten the chain 
firmly about the middle of the stone, 
insert the bar to its halfway point 
through the chain and to the middle of 
the stone. The arrangement of the chain 
and bar may be likened to a basket 
hanging from the middle of a rod. The 
handle would represent the chain and 
the basket proper the stone. 


Select Best Surface. 


When fastening the chain to the 
stone, decide which of the stone sur- 
faces is to be used as the face and ad- 
just the chain accordingly, so that when 
the stone is carried to the ultimate site 
it can be set without unnecessary shift- 
ing. If one man is at each end of the 
bar, the weight of the stone is evenly 
distributed and the bearers can easily 
walk forward with the stone between 
them. The stone can then be placed as 
desired with little difficulty. 

A well built wheelbarrow is perhaps 
best to use when conveying the smaller 
stones. The method is to lay the bar- 
row on its side next the stone to be 
moved. Then, in one process of lifting, 
the stone is brought into the barrow 
while the barrow assumes an upright 
position. When available, a dolly is use- 
ful. A jack of the sort used in garages, 
having four wheels and a lifting device, 
will also be found of service in moving 
large specimens. 





B.iooms of the Texas Centennial rose, 
developed in honor of the forthcoming 
centennial of the state of Texas by A. F. 
Watkins, Tyler, Tex., were recently 
shipped to Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. James V. Allred, wife of the Texas 
governor, and to Mrs. Allred’s mother. 


A orass fire broke out March 22 in 
fields at Reel’s Corners, near Central City, 
Pa., leased by the Evergreen Nurseries, 
Berlin, Pa., and burned out several acres 
of grass and woodlands, but was extin- 
guished by the fire department before 
any of the nursery stock could be injured. 





LANDSCAPE COURTHOUSE. 


New Jersey Men Give Work, Stock. 


A special meeting of the North 
Jersey Metropolitan Association of 
Nurserymen was held at the courthouse 
of Passaic county, Paterson, N. J., the 
evening of March 25, to perfect plans 
for the landscaping of the courthouse 
March 29. 

After the minutes of the preceding 
meeting had been read, C. A. Kievit, 
Hawthorne, made a report for the com- 
mittee on landscaping the courthouse, 
which the association carried out 
March 29 without cost to the county 
except for some soil and fertilizer. D. 
Hoverman, Ridgewood, reported on the 
similar landscaping of the courthouse 
at Bergen, advising that the work be 
postponed until fall. At the meeting 
March 25 it was determined to hold the 
next one at the courthouse at Hacken- 
sack the second Tuesday in April. 
There was the usual question box, and 
then Harold E. Wettyen, county agri- 
culture agent, gave a talk on termites. 

The morning of Friday, March 29, 
the members of the association assem- 
bled at the Paterson courthouse, some 
as early as 8 o’clock, to landscape the 
grounds, under permission granted by 
the board of freeholders a few days 
before. About forty yards of soil had 
to be moved -before the work of plant- 
ing could begin, the entire job being 
completed by 4 p. m. 

A terrace in front of the building 
was extended; trees of graduating size 
were planted on either side of the 
steps; shrubbery was placed on the 
slopes of the lawn, and along the wall 
was set a yew hedge. 

Among the stock used were Cryp- 
tomeria Lobbii, Thuya occidentalis, 
Juniperus Keteleeri, J. Sargentii, J. 
depressa, J. squamata, Retinispora 
filifera, Taxus brevifolia, T. cuspidata, 
T. cuspidata capitata, Pieris japonica 
and Leucothoé Catesbei. 

The planning committee included E. 
Zegers, Clifton; C. A. Kievit, Haw- 
thorne; P. Hoverman, Ridgewood, and 
J. Cox, Oakland. J. C. Kievit, Haw- 
thorne, drew the plans. C. Hess, Moun- 
tain View, is president, and William 
Hallicy, Clifton, secretary and treas- 
urer. The executive committee is com- 
posed of G. Grootendorst, Oakland; H. 
Deverman, Clifton; R. Waidmann, Fort 
Lee; E. Zegers, Clifton; S. Blair, Nut- 
ley, and M. Snel, Hackensack. 





ARIZONA BANS STOCK. 


To fight red scale (Chrysomphalus 
aurantii, Mask.), “destructive to citrus 
industry of Arizona and to the welfare 
of other horticultural plants and in- 
dustries,” the state has instituted a 
quarantine against certain nursery ma- 
terial. 

The entry into Arizona of Evonymus 
japonica, including all its forms and 
varieties, from any other state or ter- 
ritory is prohibited except under a per- 
mit authorized by the state entomolo- 
gist. For experimental purposes, nursery 
stock of Evonymus japonica may be 
imported into the state by the Arizona 
experimental station and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, sub- 
ject to conditions approved by the 


state entomologist. 

All shipments of the following host 
plants and species are excluded from 
the state from any other state or ter- 


ritory except when the stock has been 
vacuum-fumigated under the super- 
vision of the quarantine official of the 
state of origin or his duly authorized 
agent: Acacia, aspidistra, banana, cal- 
listemon, carob, honeysuckle, ivy, ole- 
ander, pepper tree, photinia, privet, 
rose, sago palm, vinca and willow. The 
fumigation must consist of subjecting 
the nursery stock to a dosage of not 
less than one ounce of sodium cyanide 
per hundred cubic feet of space for 
one hour -at 27 inches’ mercurial 
vacuum. All shipments so treated must 
be accompanied by certification of such 
fumigation, to allow the stock entry 
into Arizona. 

Any shipment of nursery stock, in 
whole or in part, imported into Arizona 
showing evidence of the presence of 
red scale shall be condemned in its 
entirety by the inspector, the shipment 
to be returned to the shipper or be 
destroyed at the option and expense 
of the owner. 

All persons, firms or corporations 
are prohibited from having possession 
of, transporting, selling or giving away 
any nursery stock or host plants in- 
troduced into Arizona in violation of 
this order. 





PACIFIC COAST CONVENTION. 


The thirty-third annual convention 
of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen will be held at Salem, Ore., 
June 4 to 6. These dates were selected 
because the annual Portland rose fes- 
tival will be held June 6 to 8. The 
general session will be held at the Salem 
Chamber of Commerce and the banquet 
at the Marion hotel. 

Two and one-half days of program 
and entertainment are planned. The 
speakers will consist of prominent nurs- 
erymen and horticulturists from the 
Pacifie coast and the east. In addition, 
there will be talks and discussions on 
marketing and advertising. 

The local committee is planning sev- 
eral trips to state institutions. The 
banquet will be an important feature of 
the convention. 

On the morning of June 6, after the 
final business session, a caravan trip will 
be made to Portland, visiting one or 
two nurseries on the way and ending 
up at one of the Portland nurseries, 
where a final luncheon will be served be- 
fore disbanding for the opening of the 
rose show. 

President Knight Pearey has taken 
full personal*charge of the convention 
arrangements and is being assisted in 
his work by Roy Woodruff and Ben 
Dorris, Eugene, and Earl Houseweart, 
Woodburn. John Mickelsen, Portland, 
heads the fund committee for the ban- 
quet. 





WESTOVER FIRM’S OFFICERS. 


New officers of the Westover Nurs- 
ery Co., St. Louis, Mo., are: President, 
Arthur A. Guenther; vice-president and 
manager, H. W. Endres; secretary- 
treasurer, Frank J. O’Riordan. The 
nursery, which has been operated for 
the last twenty years, consists of sixty- 
one acres on Olive Street road, St. 
Louis, with which are connected 50,000 
square feet of greenhouses. 

The new president of the concern, 
Arthur A. Guenther, is also president 
of a firm bearing his name, located at 
2747 Olive street, distributor of Fisk 
tires and operator of nine branch stores 
in the St. Louis territory. 
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H. N. DYBVIG. 


First elected president of the South 
Dakota Nurserymen’s Association in 
1926, H. N. Dybvig is now holding that 
office for the tenth term. He may be 
said literally to have spent his life in 
the nursery business, since he was born 
February 10, 1890, on the farm which 
his father homesteaded, and he entered 
partnership in the nursery with his 
father in 1909. The business was in- 
corporated in 1925 as the Dybvig Nurs- 
eries, Inc., at Colton, S. D. Specialties 
are evergreens and lily bulbs. He at- 
tended the local schools and Augustana 
College, at Canton, 8. D. In 1916 he 
married Miss Agnes Sundal and has 
nine children, four boys and five girls. 

Mr. Dybvig reports a gradual im- 
provement in conditions in his section 
and expects that when the planting of 
the western shelter belt really gets 
under way there will be more interest 
in tree planting than ever before. 





PEONY SOCIETY MEETING. 


The annual meeting and exhibition of 
the American Peony Society will be held 
in Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., 
June 20 and 21, in connection with the 
June exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. The American 
Iris Society annual meeting will be held 
June 20. 

Special effort is being made to insure 
an outstanding exhibition this year, 
and, while it cannot be stated definitely, 
the society expects to have an exhibit 
of rare new species of peonies from 
Kelway & Son, Langport, England, a 
special class being provided to accom- 
modate entries from foreign countries 
as well as provinces of Canada, so as 
to make the show international in char- 
acter, states Secretary W. F. Christ- 
man. 





L. B. CARROLL, former operator of the 
Carroll Nurseries, Etna, O., and Lindsey 
Frame, formerly associated with Mrs. 
Frances Constable, landscape architect, 
Columbus, O., are running a retail nurs- 
ery store at 50 North High street, Co- 
lumbus. 
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Minnesota Short Course 


Nurserymen Hear Talks on Fruits and Ornamentals by Dr. N. E. Hansen 
And by Several Commercial Growers at the University Farm, St. Paul 


The largest registration of commer- 
cial and amateur growers ever to attend 
a short course at the University Farm, 
St. Paul, Minn., was recorded for the 
program the last week in March. J. L. 
Mowry, of the Northern States Power 
Co., gave an illuminating talk on elec- 
tricity for hotbeds and greenhouse 
benches, also on its use for sterilization. 
Several commercial growers of vege- 
tables gave talks on various phases of 
their work. Among this group, Frank 
Gerten, St. Paul, outlined his experi- 
ences with irrigation for outdoor crops. 

Roy D. Underwood, president of the 
Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, spoke 
on “Clematis and Unusual Shrubs.” The 
main part of his talk was devoted to 
clematis, its history, development, 
propagation and care in planting. The 
Niobe willow was also referred to. 

Dr. N. E. Hansen, Brookings, 8. D., 
gave one talk each day on Russian in- 
troductions of vegetables, ornamentals 
and fruits. 

Friday, March 29, a large number of 
fruit growers, nurserymen and members 
of the Minnesota Fruit Growers’ Asso- 
ciation listened to several talks on 
propagation of fruit and fruit growing, 
given by a number of experts. Dr. N. 
E. Hansen was again a_ featured 
speaker, giving a talk on fruit develop- 
ment. 


Raspberry Culture. 


J. K. Andrews, of the Andrews Nurs- 
ery Co., Faribault, presented a paper on 
“Growing and Marketing Fifty Acres 
of Red Raspberries.” Some of the more 
important points covered in the talk 
were that neither growing nor market- 
ing is a factor to be left to chance. He 
declared that the state university staff 
and others had done much to eliminate 
the guesswork and uncertainty of rasp- 
berry growing. For instance, scientific 
investigation has shown that much of 
the damage commonly called winter- 
killing will not occur if the canes are 
in a strong, healthy condition when 
winter sets in. But if good cultural 
practice has been neglected—if the 
canes are weakened by mosaic disease, 
anthracnose, red spiders or other avoid- 
able ills or pests, or if the canes are 
soft and immature when cold weather 
arrives—even a moderate winter may 
be more than they can stand. The 
owner of a small patch may not notice 
that it costs anything to cultivate rasp- 
berries, but on a 50-acre project it costs 
around $500 for that operation. 

The foundation for a good field of 
raspberries begins with the selection of 
a good site. Do not give raspberries 
land that is of no use for anything else. 
Good drainage conditions are essential. 
Plow deep to form a reservoir for water; 
then disk thoroughly and pulverize. 
Clean the land of weeds. The hill sys- 
tem and hedge row both have their 
advantages. The Andrews Nursery Co. 
finds the narrow hedge row is satisfac- 
tory, producing more fruit per acre than 
with the hill system. 

Raspberries are set out at various 
distances, but the speaker stated his 
firm sets the plants eighteen inches 


apart in the row, with six feet between 
the rows. Eight feet between rows 
might be more advisable, because it is 
apparent that spraying should become 
standard practice. 


Planting Stock. 


Chief and Latham appear to be estab- 
lished as the most popular varieties for 
practically all sections, especially Lath- 
am, except in the Pacific coast states. 
The two varieties make an ideal com- 
bination. Vigor and health in planting 
stock are important for a successful 
field. It is necessary to maintain 
healthy plants. Planting stock should 
be obtained from fields devoted exclu- 
sively to producing plants for planting. 
If clean stock is obtained to begin with 
and it is kept clean, one can avoid most 
of the losses from winterkilling. A 
cover crop sown after the last cultiva- 
tion is beneficial for winter protection. 

Fruiting canes should be given sup- 
port. A practical and satisfactory 
method is to tie the tops of the canes 
tightly together every three feet in the 
row. In this way the plants support 
themselves and the expense of staking 
is avoided. 


Picking. 


Eight or ten pickers per acre are re- 
quired. Women are faster and more 
eareful pickers than men. Berries must 
be picked clean every time. Bruising or 
crushing should be avoided, and the 
picker should not hold too many berries 
in the hand. Set the carriers in the 
shade and rush them to the shed where 
the berries are to be inspected and 
packed. If the berries are not to be 
sold the same day, keep the crates in 
an open shed two hours; then put them 
into a refrigerator. 

The Andrews Nursery Co. has a re- 
frigerator that is equipped with a mo- 
tor-driven fan and will hold 500 cases 
of raspberries. A refrigerator will not 
make a good berry out of a poor one, 
but will hold the fruit in much better 
condition. Well picked and cared for, 
the berries will keep good for a week. 

Supervisors must know their work 
thoroughly up to the time of marketing. 
Greater care should be taken to avoid 
dumping. Studying the market and its 
demands is important to insure a profit. 
Give the markets only as much as they 
can absorb. 


Marketing Experience. 


The problem of the Andrews Nurs- 
ery Co. in 1933 was to find a market 
for the fruit from fifty acres of plants 
—a possible 10,000 crates of raspber- 
ries. A study of the situation indicated 
that advertising would have to be car- 
ried on in a systematic manner. Three 
or four weeks before the fruit came 
in, the firm advertised in the papers of 
its trade territory. News items were 
supplied to the papers and circulars 
were mailed out. The public was told 
how delicious and economical] raspber- 
ries are and how easy and economical 
to can. Offers were made to sell the 
berries either by the crate or on the 
bushes. About $900 was spent in adver- 


tising in 1933, enabling the firm to mar- 
ket satisfactorily every berry from the 
fifty acres. 

The foregoing experience suggests 
that an advertising campaign would be 
practical in other sections. Many prod- 
ucts less worthy are popularized by ad- 
vertising. An aggressive campaign pre- 
senting the merits of Minnesota red 
raspberries might double consumption 
in the state. Even if no state-wide ad- 
vertising is undertaken, local publicity 
is feasible and practical. 


Dr. N. E. Hansen Speaks. 


A well attended luncheon was held at 
the campus dining hall Friday, March 
29, to give those present for fruit grow- 
ers’ day an opportunity to meet and 
hear Dr. N. E. Hansen, Brookings, 8. D. 
In the absence of B. Dunn, Rochester, 
president of the Minnesota Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, J. D. Winter, secretary, 
presided. 

Dr. Hansen referred to various fruits, 
some of them of ornamental value, and 
of the vision required to plant thou- 
sands of trees and wait for develop 
ments. The speaker visioned a state’s 
purchasing a rundown farm and plant- 
ing thousands of seeds in order to pro- 
duce hardy stocks for the northwest. 
One inferred from this statement that 
nurserymen would benefit, as they 
would have dependable hardy stock 
upon which to work. 





CHIONANTHUS VIRGINICA. 


In Chionanthus virginica, the fringe 
tree, is found a plant that gives unusual 
distinction to the garden in spring. 
About iris time, the shrub, which grows 
from ten to thirty feet high, is covered 
with feathery fringe-like white diewcious 
blossoms in drooping clusters five to ten 
inches long. Flowers appear when the 
shrub is three feet tall, the largest pani- 
eles and broadest petals developing on 
the staminate plants. 

The leaves are opposite, rather coarse, 
and three to eight inches long. They 
appear in late spring. In winter the 
twigs are like those of the ash, differing 
in that they are noticeably scaly. When 
staminate and pistillate plants are com- 
bined, the latter produce clusters of oval 
dark blue drupes, which ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

City conditions do not prove a detri 
ment to C, virginica, which is recom- 
mended for urban locations. It is not 
completely hardy in the north, requiring 
a somewhat sheltered position, but it is 
strongly resistant to insect and disease 
attacks. Moist sandy soil is suitable, 
preferably an acid one, and sun is de- 
sirable. 

Propagation is accomplished by seeds 
sown in the fall or stratified; germina- 
tion requires a year. The plant is in- 
creased also by layers and by grafting 
under glass on roots of ash, Fraxinus 
ornus. The grafted plants should be set 
deep, to allow early growth in the spring 
on own roots. Budding on ash seedlings 
ean be done in the open. Cuttings from 
forced plants are sometimes used early 
in the spring. 
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CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


{In writing for a copy of any of the catalogues 
reviewed below, please mention that you saw it 
described in The American Nurseryman.] 


The Jewell Nursery Co., Lake City, Minn.— 
Jewell spring list No. 3, featuring wholesale nurs- 
ery stock in lining-out and larger grades. Among 
the specialties are large-flowering clematis, 
phloxes from 2-inch pots and selected strains of 
many standard items in deciduous and evergreen 
lines. A large number of stock lots are listed at 
net prices. Views of the nursery illustrate the 
large circular. 

Harrisons’ Nurseries, Berlin, Md.—Harrisons’ 
‘*Planter’s Guide,’’ covering fruit trees, small 
fruits, asparagus, shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, 
roses, hedge plants, etc. 


Hammonton Flower Gardens, Hammonton, N. J. 
—Wholesale catalogue of hardy perennials and 
rock plants, issued by William P. Sandbergen. 
Most of the firm’s stock is said to be grown from 
divisions or cuttings, leading to uniformity and 
trueness of types. Only the choicer varieties are 
listed. An introduction of the firm that has 
been popular is Viola Purple Glory, said to bear 
flowers measuring two inches in diameter. Also 
offered are Ononis spinosa, Isatis glauca, Ajuga 
Brockbankii and genevensis. 


Germain’s Seed & Plant Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
—Spring list of flower seeds, shrub and tree 
seeds, bulbs and dahlias for florists and nursery- 
men—a selection of stock from the firm's exten- 
sive regular line chosen for adaptability to trade 
requirements. There are many novelties to am- 
plify the standard lines demanded by the trade. 


Arturo Ansaloni, Bologna, Italy—Price list of 
seeds of conifers, deciduous trees and shrubs, 
fruits, etc.; also flowering bulbs and roots. 


Rustic Gardens, Belding, Mich.—A descriptive 
price list of large-flowered dahlias in selected 
varieties. Additional stock listed includes gladi- 
oli, rock plants and perennials. 


William N. Craig, Weymouth, Mass.—A retail 
descriptive price list of this well known horticul- 
turist’s offerings of hardy roses, herbaceous peren- 
nials, rock and alpine plants, lilies, flowering 
shrubs, etc. The varietal lists contain many of the 
new and improved forms. 


L. E. Williams’ Nursery Co., Exeter, N. H.— 
Catalogue of hardy native plants, evergreens and 
shrubs. Notation is made that carload lots of col- 
lected rhododendrons can be supplied. Native 
ferns, orchids and perennials are splendidly rep- 
resented. 

Joseph F, Martin Co., Painesville, 0.—A com- 
prehensive catalogue describing perennial plants 
for the florist and landscaper for use in the gar- 
den, border or rockery. Special attention is di- 
rected to cut flower perennials, and arrangements 
of perennial flowers are reproduced on several 
pages. The hardy plant section is large and up- 
to-date in varieties shown. Shrubs are included, 
along with rhododendrons, azaleas and roses. 


Alvah H. Smith, Painesville, 0.—A trade list 
of perennials for spring and fall, priced per dozen 
and per hundred. The subjects are arranged 
alphabetically and represent a desirable selection 
of useful commercial subjects. 


Daniels Nursery, Inc., Long Lake, Minn.—A 
retail catalogue of nursery materials, entitled ‘‘A 
Guide to the Best Hardy Plants.’’ The stock in- 
cludes shrubs, roses, evergreens, fruits and several 
miscellaneous specialty items. A portrait and 
biographical sketch of Frank P. Daniels, president 
of the firm, appear on forward pages. 


Enterprise Nurseries, Wrightsville, ’'a.—aA cat- 
alogue of general nursery stock, priced retail, is- 
sued by George Stein & Son, proprietors. The 
catalogue is clearly printed on good stock, illus- 
trated and indexed. 


Weston Nurseries, Weston, Mass.—A general 
retail nursery catalogue, in which all classes of 
stock are well represented. Of particular interest 
is a 6-page listing of hybrid lilacs and a number 
of azaleas and cotoneasters. 


Julius Roehrs Co., Rutherford, N. J.—A gep- 
eral list of plants for the home, conservatory and 
garden, it is an artistically prepared catalogue. 
Many items that have been off the market for 
a number of years appear among the greenhouse 
plants, other groups covering cacti and other 
succulents, bedding plants and nursery stock. 
Among the interesting greenhouse subjects are 
azaleas, bromeliacez, pot chrysanthemums, named 
crotons and draceenas and orchids. The unusual 
collection at this establishment has been ac- 
cumulated over a period of fifty years. 


Corliss Bros. Nurseries, Inc., Gloucester, Mass. 
-A general retail nursery list covering evergreens, 
deciduous trees and shrubs and perennials in ex- 
tensive variety. Among the specialties in the 
hardy plant list are Betcher’s hybrid hemerocallis, 
hardy chrysanthemums and phloxes. Excellent 
modern varieties are represented throughout. 

Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Bulle- 
tin No. 4, dated for April 5, 1935, listing gen- 
eral nursery stock wholesale. 

Cottage Gardens, 


Lansing, Mich.—Descriptive 


price list of this firm's specialties, such as Japa- 
nese flowering cherries, crab apples, tree peonies, 
new shrubs and modern peonies and other peren- 
nials. 

Verhalen Nursery Co., Scottsville, Tex.—Box 
list of roses and shrubs in cold storage at St. 
Climbing roses, 


Louis, Mo, hybrid rugosas and 


multifiora ready for budding are represented, as 
well as lining-out spirwas, buddleias, hybrid lilacs 
in nearly forty varieties and several evergreen 
items. 


W. A. Toole, Baraboo, Wis.—Retail descriptive 
list of hardy perennials, rock garden plants and 
northern wild flowers, also a mimeographed 
wholesale price list. The selection includes many 
choice and rare items, offered variously as pot 
and field-grown stock. Interesting subjects are 
dwarf astilbe, Campanula Laurii, dianthus in 
variety, draba, hypericum and species’ phlox 
among many others. New single seedling chrys- 
anthemums are mentioned, and there are large 
lists of herbs, natives, ferns and lining-out phlox. 


Pomona United Nurseries, Danville, N. ¥.—A 
retail catalogue of nursery stock, in which fruit 
material occupies a major part, although flower 
ing shrubs, shade trees and evergreens also have 
fair representation. 


Andorra Nurseries, Inc., Philadelphia—A clear- 
ly and neatly printed nursery catalogue that is 
especially noteworthy for the scope of the mate- 
rial listed and the great number of finer items 
offered. The main sections cover evergreen trees, 
deciduous trees and shrubs and hardy perennials. 
The illustrations, though small, are well done 
and show both landscaping projects and unusual 
plant material. Of interest among the latter are 
reproductions of Cornus florida multibracteata, 
the double white-flowering dogwood; Magnolia 
glauca, Oxydendron arboreum, the sorrel tree; the 
evergreen thorn, and the Japanese maple. Hy- 
brid rhododendrons are offered in considerable 
variety, as is hibiscus. Specimen sizes are listed 
in a large proportion of the items. A complete 
index is useful. 


Van Zant Water Gardens, Upland, Cal.—An 
illustrated catalogue of aquatic material, among 
which water lilies are well represented. The illus- 
trations reproduce many of the scenes at the 
nursery, and considerable space is given to cul- 
tural notes. Offers of rock garden material oc- 
cupy two pages. 

Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, Conn.—A re- 
tail catalogue offering a general nursery line that 
is especially interesting for the number of new 
items, including several recently developed 
Korean hybrid chrysanthemums, which are a 
leading specialty of the firm. Hardy asters and 
new choice day lilies, as well as a large group 
of rock garden favorites, support up-to-date lists 
of roses, evergreens, shrubs and fruit trees. 


Elk River Evergreen Co., Butler, Tenn.— 
Wholesale price list of woods-grown plants, among 
which are maples, azaleas, several evergreen 
items, small berry plants, hardy ferns, etc. The 
stock is priced per hundred and per thousand and 
is described as fresh-dug. 


Farr Nursery Co., Weiser Park, Pa.—A well 
illustrated retail catalogue printed in green ink 
that provides a splendid presentation of the 
materials supplied by this firm. Part of the Farr 
display garden is reproduced, along with views 
of landscape work performed by the firm. New 
Stout varieties appear in the hemerocallis list. 
Tree peonies, Japanese cherries and flowering 
crab apples and lilacs are other specialty lines. 


Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J.—Spring 
wholesale price list of evergreen and deciduous 
trees, shrubs and vines, roses, herbaceous peren- 
nials, hardy chrysanthemums and ferns and other 
foliage plants for the greenhouse. 


Newell Nurseries, Bloomfield, Conn.—Planting 
material suggestions, covering hardy perennials, 
spring-flowering bulbs, fancy pansies, rock garden 
plants, etc. Up-to-date varieties include the 
Korean hybrid chrysanthemums and five new 
phloxes. 


Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia.—Lake's 
bulletin No. 4 with grade counts, dated April 1, 
1935. The usual comprehensive selection of nurs 
ery stock and supplies is covered. 

W. A. Natorp Co., Cincinnati, 0.—A compre- 
hensive nursery catalogue, printed by the plano- 
graph method, in which many pages are decorated 
with hand-drawn garden scenes. 

Gladiacre Gardens, Sharon, Mass.—Leaflet de- 
seribing rock garden and border plants, unusual 
bulbs and roots and flower and vegetable seeds. 





Naperville Nurseries, Naperville, I1l.—General 
price list No. 360 for spring, 1935, covering a 
comprehensive line of general nursery stock, in- 
cluding evergreen and deciduous items, roses and 
perennials. Illustrations are of blocks of stock 
at the nursery. Prices are subject to a fifty 
per cent trade discount. 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries, North Abington, 
Mass.—A 60-page list of nursery stock that is up- 
to-date in material listed. Trees, shrubs, peren- 
nials and roses are leading groups. A foreword 
states that the firm is approaching its forty-first 
anniversary and has a list of over 1,600 varieties 
of plants to choose from. 


Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minn.—Bargain of- 
fers in hardy lilies, hemerocallis, double pyr- 
ethrums, sempervivums, rock plants and sedums. 


Westminster Nursery, Westminster, Md.—A 
finely printed and illustrated catalogue, describing 
“nursery stock of distinction,’’ using both half 
tones and color plates to advantage to support 
the up-to-date varietal list. The firm's activities 
in the landscaping field are suggested in many 
places throughout the catalogue, and a large sec- 
tion*at the back is directed to fruit growers. 
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ISSUE 1935 “ROSE ANNUAL”. 


The 224 pages of text in the latest 
edition of “The Rose Annual” provide 
a rich fare for members of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society, who obtain the book 
gratis, and such others as have learned 
the wisdom of investing $2 in the 
volume yearly for reference purposes. 
As usual, the related material is well 
grouped and the illustrations are of 
high order, including a_ half-dozen 
double page-size color plates of roses 
and thirty-odd half tones, consisting of 
views, reproductions of rose varieties 
and portraits of prominent rosarians. 

On the subject of fertilizing roses 
there are four contributions, one of the 
writers commenting on chemical ferti- 
lizers in particular, The matter of 
sprays also wins attention, L. M. Mas- 
sey, widely known authority on such 
matters, offering an explantion of the 
injuries resulting from the use of 
sprays in certain sections last season. 
Mr. Massey also presents an important 
summary of the disease-control cam- 
paign carried on from Cornell Univer- 
sity during 1934, tabulating 112 returns 
to a questionnaire on growers’ disease- 
control programs. 

“Experimenting on Different Under- 
stocks,” by Captain G. S. Harter, is a 
contribution of especial interest to pro- 
ducers, while “The Importance of De- 
sign,” by Dorothy R. Whitaker, con- 
tains good pointers for those who plan 
rose gardens. The trade will also be 
keenly interested in remarks by M. H. 
Horvath, Mentor, O., who produced the 
first Wichuraiana hybrids, on “Progress 
in Breeding Hardy Climbers,” in which 
mention is made of extremely hardy 
setigera hybrids. 

Notes on roses and rose shows in 
many parts of the world provide a 
broad picture of rose activities, while 
“The Proof of the Pudding” for the 
ninth year offers detailed accounts of 
specific experiences with roses in various 
parts of the United States. A list of pat- 
ented roses is included. The national rosa- 
rium project is described in some detail, 
with a plea for its advancement. 

Senior Editor J. Horace McFarland 
urgently requests that members express 
by letter their frank opinion on the 
present style of the book and its con- 
tents, to guide future publication poli- 
cies. 





W. D. Avery, Winston-Salem, N. C., 
was recently awarded a gold watch chain 
and a diamond-set honor medal for his 
record in directing business for the 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Co., 








Louisiana, Mo., in the region about 
Winston-Salem. 
Subseribers and _ prospective 


subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN are advised that 
this magazine does not employ 
canvassers or subscription agents. 
Therefore, please mail your re- 
mittance for subscription direct 
to this office. Do not pay cash or 
give your order to a stranger. If 
anyone purports to be a repre- 
sentative of THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN or authorized to 
solicit subscriptions for it, you 
will confer a favor to this paper 
by taking his name and address 
and forwarding it to the publisher. 
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Nursery Exhibits at Spring Shows 


Larger and More Numerous Than Ever, the Spring Garden Shows 
in Various Cities Receive Strength from the Nurserymen’s Support 


A strong stimulus to the gardening 
public, the spring flower and garden 
shows provide one of the best means of 
publicity for nurserymen. A fair num- 
ber stage gardens or other display ex- 
hibits, while others occupy trade booths. 
The use of material is interesting to the 
trade and public alike. 

This year the number of large and 
successful shows was greater than ever 
before, and the total attendance ran 
into large figures. 


National Flower Show at Omaha. 


The national flower and garden show, 
staged under the direction of the So- 
ciety of American Florists, is important 
as doing the missionary work which 
leads to the annual or biennial staging 
of exhibitions in the large cities. It has 
been the precursor of most of the big 
spring exhibitions of the present day. 
This activity now extends to the smaller 
cities, and the current year’s exhibition, 
the sixteenth, was opened at Omaha, 
Neb., March 30, where the first prize in 
the class for a large garden was taken 
by a local nursery firm. 

A log cabin with a water wheel in 
motion formed the center of the Ozark 
garden of the Evergreen Nursery, 
Omaha, to the right of the entrance. 
The display won first prize in the class 
for an exhibit covering 1,000 square 
feet, which might include lawns, flower 
beds, shrubbery, borders, rose beds, 
bulb beds or any exhibit that the ar- 
tistic ability of the exhibitor might 
suggest. It was one of four exhibits for 
which an appropriation of $3,000 was 
apportioned. In the foreground was a 
large expanse of turf, which extended 
to a narrow creek winding through the 
whole garden; the cabin was situated to 
the left, while to the right was a dense 
planting of evergreens, with flowering 
shrubs here and there. In the back- 
ground were tall willows, and along the 
edge of the creek were junipers, with 
daffodils and hyacinths in flower. A 
pet squirrel on a chain was allowed to 
roam around the garden. The sim- 
plicity and naturalness of the exhibit 
won its commendation. 

Back to back in the center of the 
hall, immediately in back of the hy- 
drangea beds, were the garden cover- 
ing 1,000 square feet of the Benson 
& Omaha Nursery, Omaha, at the left, 
and the bulb garden of Thomas Kil- 
patrick & Co., Omaha, at the right. 
The garden of the Benson & Omaha 
Nursery was winner of third prize in 
its class. It was an attractive exhibit, 
rectangular in shape. A stone walk 
led to a pergola at the back of the 
garden, with a crosswalk at the center. 
There was a background of evergreens 
behind the pergola. In a circle at the 
center of the garden, where the walks 
eross, were four beds of roses. In clus- 
ters at the corners were tulips, hyacinths 
and narcissi. Saxifragas and small 
evergreens were used at the borders. 

To the left of the cut roses was the 
large garden of the Marshall Nurseries, 
Omaha, which won second prize in the 
elass for exhibits covering 1,000 square 
feet, designed by Maurice Marshall, 


landscape architect for the exhibition. 
A sloping greensward rose to a conical 
summerhouse, which was flanked on one 
side by a large evergreen and on the 
other by an iron pillar supporting the 
roof of the Coliseum, the pillar being 
effectively decorated to look like an 
evergreen. Near the summerhouse were 
French lilacs, flowering dogwoods and 
eut-leaved weeping birches. Mixed near 
the edges and grouped in clusters were 
bulbous flowers, violas and Daphne 
Cneorum, 

On the opposite side of the hall was 
the fourth garden in the class for ex- 
hibits covering 1,000 square feet. De- 
spite the presence of an iron pillar in 
the center of the space, the Frank 
Hecht Floral & Nursery Co., Council 
Bluffs, arranged an interesting garden 
and took fourth prize. A large lawn 
extended across the front part of the gar- 
den, broken by a rose bed, and back to 
a rock wall, in front of which were flow- 
ering shrubs and small evergreens. 


Greater St. Louis Show. 


The Greater St. Louis flower and gar- 
den show was opened to admit the 
public to the Arena at St. Louis, Mo., 
March 30 to view a flower show rival- 
ing, if not surpassing, the splendor and 
size of the national show in the same 
building in 1933. 

There were forty-eight gardens in all, 
twenty-eight in the east building—all 
of the larger type—and twenty in the 
west building—smaller in size. There 
are ten gardens covering 3,200 square 
feet and nine covering 1,600 square 
feet, representing a desert garden, a 
Japanese garden, a foundation planting 
and numerous rose and bulb gardens. The 
park department and the board of edu- 
eation also had fine gardens, enviable 
displays of the so-called aristocrats of 
the plant world—azaleas and rhododen- 
drons. 

The orchid exhibit of the Missouri 
Botanical Garden was one of the finest 
on exhibition at any show. This display 
was a jungle around a Japanese house 
fifty-six feet long, eighteen high and 
twelve deep, showing how orchids are 
found growing high up in trees. Out- 
standing in this exhibit is a collection 
sent for the show by Sir Jeremiah Col- 
man, England, which drew great atten- 
tion. The Ozark garden by the Houli- 
han Nursery Co., Creve Coeur, and 
Charles Fullgraf, Clayton, covering 
6,400 square feet was a work of art. The 
largest gardens of the show were those 
of Stephen M. Beer and the McGovern 
Nursery, both of Kirkwood; Ludwig 
Baumann; the Wilbur Nursery Co., 
Clayton; W. H. Kruse; Peter Seltzer, 
Kirkwood; Joseph Witek; Schnell’s 
Nursery, Collingsville, Ill.; the O. E. 
Goetz Nursery Co., and the Westover 
Nursery Co., Clayton. 


The awards March 30 were as follows: 


Foundation planting, approximately 12x50 feet 
of nursery material—Stephen M. Beer and Mc- 
Govern Nursery, first; Ludwig Baumann, second, 
and Westover Nursery Co., third. 

Group of azaleas and rhododendrons, covering 
1.000 square feet, arranged for garden effect— 
Wilbur Nursery Co., first, and Joseph Witek, 
second. 


Garden covering 6,400 square feet—Houliban 
Nursery Co. and Charles Fullgraf, first. 

Garden covering 3,200 square feet, including 
any exhibit the artistic ability of the exhibitor 
may suggest—Ludwig Baumann, first; W. I 
Kruse, second, and Peter Seltzer, third. 

Garden covering 1,600 square feet, to include 
any exhibit the artistic ability of the exhibitor 
may suggest—Schnell’s Nursery, first; F. C. 
Weber, second, and P. T. Heil, third. 

Artistic arrangement covering 300 square feet, 
consisting of cacti, aloes, succulents and plants 
generally known as desert plants—F, G. Endres, 
first. 

Rock garden, covering 600 square feet—O. BE. 
Goetz Nursery Co., first; Wilbur Nursery Co., 
second, and Westover Nursery Co., third. 


Display of rose plants, any or all types, cover- 
ing 2,000 square feet, arranged as a rose garden— 
W. H. Kruse, first, and L. Jules Bourdet, second. 


Display of rose plants, any or all varieties, ar- 
ranged for effect as a rose bed—W. H. Kruse, 
first, and Bourdet Floral Co., second. 


Display of bulbs, arranged as a bulb garden, 
covering 1,000 syuare feet—Wilbur Nursery Co., 
first; Valmer Seed Co., second, and W. A. Rowe 
Floral Co., third, 


Biggest Yet at Boston. 


Opening on time March 25 and clos- 
ing March 30, the New England flower 
show, held in Mechanics building, Bos- 
ton, Mass., was unquestionably the 
finest in every respect that Boston has 
yet held. The show outclassed even 
the great centennial exhibition of 1929, 
even though at that earlier period pros- 
perity reigned and there were one or 
two quite stupendous displays. 

Having a competent landscape archi- 
tect plan the exhibition was a great 
aid, as was the turning over of the 
grand hall to the garden clubs. The 
disposition of this hall was, in the 
words of Ralph Hancock, noted rock 
garden builder and architect, the finest 
he had ever seen in any exhibition 
either in America or Europe. The great 
stage was delightfully arranged with 
superb azaleas, by Mrs. Theodore 
E. Brown, Milton, Mass., for whom 
Herbert Branch is head gardener. A 
circular pool and fountain in the cen- 
ter added attraction to it. The display 
was awarded a gold medal. 

An extra-fine and colorful exhibit 
which attracted visitors immediately on 
entering was from H. J. Borowski & 
Sons, Roslindale, Mass. Although too 
much material was included for the 
best effect, the azaleas and rhododen- 
drons here all showed the highest cul- 
ture, as did the tall Japanese cherries. 
There were a pagoda in the background 
and a pleasing brown fence. Bay State 
Nurseries, Ine., North Abington, Mass., 
showed a finely designed green terraced 
garden, in which taxus, Ilex glabra, 
pieris and azaleas were mainly used. 
This planting was pleasing and restful. 
The Weston Nurseries, Weston, Mass., 
had a formal garden, with a brick wall 
as a background; a hemlock hedge in- 
closed the garden, and between the 
flagged walks were wide beds of Eng- 
lish ivy and other low evergreen ma- 
terial, dotted with hardy primulas and 
spring bulbs. Azaleas and other early- 
flowering shrubs were also used. 

Tow Path Gardens, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn., had, architecturally, the most 
striking exhibit in the entire hall. It 
suggested age with its high circled 
stone walls draped with ivy. Two 
flights of steps led down to what might 
well have been the ocean, with a row- 
boat ready to start out. From the Cape 
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Cod Horticultural Society was a natur- 
alistic planting of narcissi and yellow 
hardy primulas in a ravine where 
birches and gnarled pines provided the 
shade. 

The Snowflake Gardens, Winchester, 
Mass., led for the best rock garden; 
the Weston Nurseries were second. 
Ormonde Hamilton had a really de- 
lightful entry of purely native mate- 
rial, which, however, hardly came 
within the scope of the schedule. The 
last exhibitor showed splendid taste in 
everything he did. 

W. C. Curtis won two gold medals. 
The gold medal cf the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society for the most 
beautiful exhibit in the show was won 
by W. C. Curtis with a naturalistic 
planting in the basement hall, where 
native material was used entirely and 
the winding streams and other features 
were splendidly conceived. This ex- 
hibitor was also first for the best gar- 
den of ferns, in which water and rocks 
were effectively used. Robert Laurie & 
Sons, operating the Stoughton Nurser- 
ies, Stoughton, Mass., were second, 
using scolopendrium ferns exclusively 
in a wonderful variety of forms. 

For a garden of hardy azaleas, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, 
Mass., were first and W. C. Curtis was 
second. For a dooryard planting, 
Cherry Hill Nurseries again led, with 
Breck’s Nurseries, second, and Milton 
Nurseries, Milton, Mass., third. William 
T. Walke & Sons, Inc., Salem, as usual 
led for the best groups of amaryllises, 
of which they staged two charming ar- 
rangements of high-quality flowers. 

For a border of spring-flowering 
plants Breck’s Nurseries were second, 
while for a garden of spring bulbs a 
border planting by Mrs. M. M. Curran 
was given precedence over a garden of 
well grown tulips from Mrs. Homer 
Gage, Shrewsbury, Mass., for whom A. 
J. Jenkins is superintendent. The Cam- 
bridge School of Architecture and 
Landscape Architecture received a gold 
medal for a model of a Middlesex vil- 
lage. The newly formed Herb Society 
of America received a gold medal for 
a still room and herb garden, in which 
big specimens of rosemary were prom- 
inent in the corners. 


Michigan Show at Detroit. 


The Michigan floral and garden ex- 
hibition, held March 30 to April 7 in 
Convention Hall, Detroit, Mich., by far 
exceeded all former shows for the past 
five years. The attendance was more 
than the management had anticipated. 


Outstanding was the formal show 
garden of the Michigan Horticultural 
Society in codperation with the Green- 
ing Nursery Co., Monroe, featuring a 
wide variety of plant materials, a for- 
mal lighted pool and special lighting 
schemes. 

The Hav’Alook Gardens, Fowlerville, 
demonstrated what can be worked out 
in the back yard of the average city 
home by combining a rock garden, poo! 
and perennial border in such a way that 
there is something of interest through- 
out the garden year. 

The Coryell Nursery Co., Birming- 
ham, had a rectangular garden bounded 
by evergreens and flowering shrubs, 


with a perennial garden in the fore- 
ground. The Monroe Nursery Co., Mon- 
roe, featured an informal garden with 
a mill and mill stream and an evergreen 
border with a wide variety of plants. 
The Sunset Water Gardens, Holly, 


and the Martin Loeffler Rock Gardens 
had exhibits featuring beautiful water- 
falls, pools and naturalistic rock effects. 

The garden display of the White 
Chapel Memorial cemetery produced by 
the White Chapel greenhouses was a 
replica of a Holland bulb field. The 
Edelweiss Gardens had an unusually 
interesting rock garden in which lime- 
stone rocks were arranged in layers. 

The Pontiac Nursery Co., Romeo, 
displayed an outdoor living room show- 
ing a stone terrace at the rear of the 
house off the living room, a rock gar- 
den, a small pool with running water 
and a rustic gate at one corner of the 
rear leading to a natural growth of 
cedars. 

A hillside study by Werner Hoy fea- 
tured a mountain stream which wound 
through the hills of the garden. 

The Wolverine Tree & Landscape Co., 
Royal Oak, showed the use of glacial 
limestone rock in walls, steps, step- 
ping-stones and rockeries, 


Nurserymen Codperate at Chicago. 


The ninth annual Chicago flower show, 
virtually concluding the 1935 series of 
major spring flower exhibitions, was 
officially opened to the public Satur- 
day, April 6, at Navy Pier, Chicago. 

Particular interest was attracted to 
the display made by the Morton Ar- 
boretum, Lisle, Ill, featuring propa- 
gating methods. The front of the lay- 
out was a grassy expanse, backed by 
shrubs that screened a path which led 
through a greenhouse, provided by the 
Foley Greenhouse Mfg. Co., Forest 
Park, in which propagating work was 
demonstrated. A shelf showed rooted 
cuttings in pots. A pile of soil for 
seed sowing was seen on a bench, with 
a card telling the nature of the ma- 
terial. Seeds were stored in glass jars. 
Adjacent to the greenhouse, sash-cov- 
ered frames showed how hardwood cut- 
tings are stored and seeds held in pots. 
Choice rare items were set in a separate 
plot, marked with metal identifying 
tags on stakes. 

The Illinois State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation contributed a collection of 
evergreens to make an attractive plant- 
ing. Coéperating in this were the Golf 
Nursery, Northbrook; Palmgren’s Nurs- 
eries, Glenview; Simonson’s Nursery, 
Glenview; Vaughan’s Nursery, Western 
Springs; Swain Nelson & Sons Co., 
Glenview; Littleford Landscape Nurs- 
eries, Hinsdale; Clavey Ravinia Nurs- 
ery, Ine., Deerfield; Wheeling Nurseries, 


Wheeling; Schroeder Nursery Co., 
Morton Grove; Naperville Nurseries, 
Naperville; Valley Landscape Co., 


Elgin, and Beaudry & Associates, Chi- 
eago. The Littleford Landscape Nurs- 
eries also had a separate display, well 
executed, showing evergreens. 

Other sponsors of plantings were the 
National Association of Gardeners, the 
North Shore Horticultural Society, the 
Cook County Forest Preserve and the 
American Gardeners’ Association. 


California Show at Oakland. 


The outstanding event in spring gar- 
den shows on the Pacific coast for the 
past several years has been the Cali- 
fornia spring garden show, held at Oak- 
land, Cal.; the exhibition this year 
proved no exception. “Manor Gardens 
of England,” the theme of the show 
this spring, was carefully carried out 
so that, viewed as a whole from the 
baleony of the Georgian house, the lay- 
out was a beautiful sight. Individual- 
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ly, the displays of the exhibitors fitted 
into the general plan, but the individ- 
uality of each one was not lost in the 
general conformity. 

The gold medal for the most distine- 
tive display in the show was won by 
the California Nursery Co., Niles. Beds 
of tulips down the long central formal 
garden were done in solid masses of 
different colors, with a border of violas. 

The trophy for the most distinctive 
nursery display was won by the Cali- 
fornia Nursery Co. Against a back- 
ground of evergreens was a beautiful 
collection of rhododendrons and azaleas. 
The rhododendrons included Pink Pearl, 
Alice, the new white fragrant variety 
from the Himalayas, and Countess of 
Haddington, white with a pink flush. 

The trophy for the best conifer ever- 
green collection was won by W. B. 
Clarke & Co., San Jose. This nursery 
also won the trophy for the best col- 
lection of broad-leaved evergreens. The 
evergreens formed a background for a 
beautiful display of flowering fruit 
trees. Prunus japonica Shirota, Prunus 
japonica variety Rhebono and the 
weeping Japanese cherry were shown. 
Rose daphne, English holly, Viburnum 
Carlesii and wistaria trained in the 
tree type, white lilac and magnolia 
helped to include variety in the show. 


Cut blooms of Leucocoryne ixioides 
odorata, glory-of-the-sun, added _ in- 
terest. 


The Walden Horticultural Gardens, 
Walnut Creek, had an interesting dis- 
play of evergreens. An herb garden 
was arranged by the Perennial Garden 
Nursery, San Carlos. 

Brick walls and colorful plants were 
most pleasing in the Berkeley Horti- 
cultural Nursery garden, arranged by 
George Budgeon. Borders of violas, 
yellow primroses, marigolds, a row of 
greens, then heather and a background 
of taller evergreens, against which a 
few fuchsias were placed, made an at- 
tractive display. 

New varieties of bush and tree roses 
were shown by C. H. Stocking, San 
Jose. Roses, crab apples, hyacinths, 
narcissi and primroses made up an in- 
teresting display by the California 
Nursery Co. built around a circular 
space paved with uneven rocks. 

Around a pool an interesting rock 
garden was arranged by Herbert Stock- 
ton, with many varieties of wild flowers. 

The Sunset Nursery Co., Oakland, 
against an evergreen background, had 
a prize-winning display of rhododen- 
drons. Azaleas and mahonias added to 
the interest, while in the foreground a 
low, colorful display of spring flowers, 
daffodils, primroses, cinerarias and 
grape hyacinths was much admired. 

F. W. Davis, San Francisco, showed 
lovely varieties of violas. The Arbor 
Drive Nursery, Oakland, had a festive 
arrangement of begonias and primroses. 
Next to it was an arrangement of the 
California Nursery Co. of a garden 
with an iron gate, where spring flowers 
were featured. 

Leonard Coates Nurseries, Inc., San 
Jose, featured native California shrubs, 
evergreens and flowering types. A 
growing interest in natives made this 
display one of interest. 

The H. A. Hyde Co., Watsonville, 
featured tulips and narcissi, while 
primroses and wistaria added to the ef- 
fectiveness of the exhibit. 

In the exhibit of the Crombie Nurs- 
ery, Oakland, tree roses, such as Lady 
Forteviot, Duchess of Athol and Jules 
Guajard, were shown. 
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SHRUBS FLOWERING IN SPRING. 


(Concluded from page 4.) 


the Japanese cherries to flower and one 
of the most common. The light pink, 
single flowers are produced on slender, 
pendulous branches, which give it an 
airy effect. The flowers are effective 
over a comparatively short period. Some 
of the other types of Japanese cherries 
are also in flower at Columbus at this 
time. The best source of information 
regarding this group of plants can be ob 
tained from United States Department 
of Agriculture circular No. 313, by Paul 
Russell. 


Early-flowering Spirzas. 


Spirea arguta, Thunbergii and pruni- 
folia all bloom at much the same time, 
but there is a slight difference in earli- 
ness. Spirwa arguta, the garland spirea, 
is the first to bloom and the most useful 
of the three for landscape planting. Its 
superiority over 8S. Thunbergii, Thun- 
berg’s spirea, lies in its greater hardi- 
ness, more abundant bloom and more 
attractive fall foliage color. It is also 
somewhat larger in size, usually reaching 
about five feet, while S. Thunbergii sel- 
dom exceeds three feet. The leaves of 
the garland spirea, while being practi- 
eally the same length as those of 8. 
Thunbergii, are usually somewhat wider. 
S. prunifolia, bridal wreath, is the largest 
and most upright of the three. The 
bridal wreath has not yet reached its 
height of effectiveness of bloom, al- 
though many of the small, double white 
flowers are appearing. S. prunifolia often 
becomes so leggy that it requires other 
shrubs to face it. 

The dainty foliage of all three makes 
them especially useful for combination 
with other shrubs in border planting. 
Spirea arguta is the best for foundation 
planting. They all will tolerate a wide 
range of soil and S. arguta and S. Thun- 
bergii can be used satisfactorily in shade. 
It is well to use 8. prunifolia and 8. 
Thunbergii in somewhat protected loca- 
tions because of their tenderness. 





NEW OFFICERS OF ANDORRA. 


Because of the death of William 
Warren Harper, the directors of Andor- 
ra Nurseries, Ine., Chestnut Hill, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., met recently to elect 
new officers. The officers of the firm 
now are: President, W. Frazier Har- 
rison; vice-president, William G. Gar- 
rett; secretary, J. Howes Humphreys; 
treasurer, Robert L. Winters. 

Directors of the firm are: W. Frazier 
Harrison, George D. Widener, Jay 
Gates, W. B. Read, Frederic L. Bal- 
lard, William B. Garrett and B. F. 
Mechling, Jr. 

The nurseries were established in 
1886 and the firm was incorporated in 
1923. About 1,000 acres are used. 


ANNUAL ROTOTILLER DINNER. 


Saturday evening, March 23, the 
Rototiller organization held its annual 
dinner at the Hotel Lexington, New 
York. There was a radio program, 
with a local announcer giving news of 
the firm and with incidental music. 
E. L. D. Seymour was toastmaster, and 
the principal speaker was Dr. Robert 
C, Clothier, president of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. Other 
speakers were Prof. A. A. Stone and 
E. R. Gross, both of the State Agri- 
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“PAINESVILLE NURSERIES” 
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A Complete Line of 
General Nursery Stock 


in all departments 
for spring sales. 
Our Trade List is very complete. 


You should see it before buying. 








The Storrs & Harrison Company 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





cultural College, Farmingdale, L. I. 
As awards for good records during 
the past year, M. Fisher-Brown, of the 
New York office; Earl H. Penn, of the 
California headquarters, and Major 
George W. Butts, Philadelphia, were 
each presented with a silver cup. 





JoHN WEILER, Sacramento, Cal., has 
taken over the Oak Haven Nursery, Ar- 
eade, Cal. 


HAVING bought a tract of 240 acres near 
St. Louis, Mo., B. 8S. Westheimer is 
building up a nursery. 


A NURSERY on Woodrow road, Princess 
Bay, 8S. I., N. Y., was recently rented to 
H. Schmidt and M. Fuchs. 


THE grounds about a model house 
built at Vallejo, Cal., have been land- 
seaped by Pratt’s Nursery, Vallejo. 


J. M. KATKIN is proprietor of the Kat- 
kin Nurseries, recently started on Wood- 
bury avenue, Portsmouth, N. H.; the 
facilities include a greenhouse. 


A BRANCH of the Waxahachie Nursery 
Co., Waxahachie, Tex., has been opened 
at Corsicana, Tex., in the storage vaults 
of the Southern Ice & Utilities Co., the 
branch to be continued until at least 
June 1. R. H. Freeman, of the company, 
is in charge at Corsicana. 


Lift Your Rock Garden 
OT are) mer Olecltit tay 








With the Expert Help of 


LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 


This new book gives spe- 
cific experience in growing 
more than 800 bulbs, 
shrubs, annuals and per- 
ennials that belong in 


THE ROCK GARDEN 
To set your own garden apart 
as your special creation, select 
Spa 
| pee for growing and using 


Distinctively Useful— 


it many new combina- 
heyy rock plants and tells 
you how to select those that best 
fit your own interest and con- 
ditions. Get new delight 
from your rock garden 
with the help of this new 
book. 


Illustrated with 
27 plant ae Frontis- 
i lly indexed. 


piece in color. 
Send check to: 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill 


postpaid 
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The Current Season 


W. N. Craig’s Notes from New England 


FLOWER SHOWS. 


The big spring flower shows occurred 
later than a year ago because Easter 
happens to fall on nearly the latest 
possible date. This had both advantages 
and disadvantages; it was possible to 
force into bloom for the shows much 
material which could not possibly be 
flowered a fortnight earlier, but for the 
nurseryman this was more than coun- 
terbalanced by the shows’ causing a seri- 
ous disruption in filling orders when 
the spring selling season has opened. 

As to the actual sales made at these 
shows, opinions vary. A number of good 
contacts are made, which assist in pay- 
ing the costs of the exhibits made. Of 
course, the mere fact that thousands of 
people see the exhibits makes them good 
advertising, and we well know that 
publicity of the right kind is essential 
to every business. Take note of the 
crowds at the various flower shows and 
you will always find that exhibits of 
really hardy material, neatly and ac- 
eurately labeled, bring out the note- 
books of nurserymen’s customers, 





THE SPRING SEASON. 


While the weather still remains cold 
and extremely dry, it is already evident 
that this spring is going to be a much 
more active one than the season in sev- 
eral years. Although frost still lingers 
in spots in nurseries where large ever- 
greens are growing and there is still 
but little suggestion of spring in the 
atmosphere, buying has started on a 
generous scale and much earlier than 
usual. The great buying public has evi- 
dently made up its mind that in spite of 
codes, fantastic schemes advocated by 
hare-brained theorists and political so- 
phistries, it is going to forget such 
things for a time and get into more 
intimate contact with mother earth by 
planting gardens, which will give a 
pleasure unattainable in any other way. 

Reports are to the effect that the 
winter’s damages will be quite heavy in 
the vicinity of Boston. Nurseries state 
that many rhododendrons have lost their 
buds and that foliage is badly burned 
on others, that Daphne Cneorum looks 
quite shabby, such magnolias as glauca 
are badly killed back, buds on forsythias 
over a wide range are killed to the snow 
line, climbing roses where unprotected 
are killed to the ground and even vari- 


eties like Dorothy Perkins, which came 
through the terrible winter of 1933-34, 
are dead to the snow line again. Much 
of this killing is probably due to the 
fact that plants had much of their vital- 
ity sapped a year ago and in their weak- 
ened condition were unable to stand the 
second winter of rather low tempera- 
tures. Hardy perennials have, on the 
whole, come through well, but there are 
exceptions. Some growers have had 
heavy losses in primulas, hollyhocks, 
Campanula Medium, foxgloves, myoso- 
tis, supposedly hardy chrysanthemums, 
violas like Jersey Gem and other vari- 
eties. Too early and too heavy covering 
are responsible for some of these losses, 
just as too early uncovering will add to 
them, 

Once again it is encouraging to note 
that about half the orders received con- 
tain lists of the newer, rarer and less 
known plants. Without the writer in any 
way seeking to disparage the older 
plants, many of which are no doubt 
superior to most of the novelties, there 
is a charm in trying out a few of the 
new things each season, no matter 
whether these be annuals, perennials, 
roses, flowering shrubs, climbers, ever- 
greens or bulbous subjects. 





A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 


Now, while orders are arriving in 
generous volume, rather faster than we 
ean really care for them, it will often 
be found that these contain requests for 
one or more of the novelties we are of- 
fering. Not every novelty is going to 
please, but buyers understand that as 
well as we do. Pack carefully. Do not 
substitute without authorization. In the 
ease of roses and woody plants pack 
the roots so that they will arrive moist. 

Owing to our wide country, vicissi- 
tudes in temperatures and the fact that 
while it is still winter in the colder 
states, spring has come and passed al- 
most into summer in others, the winter 
storage of roses, trees, shrubs and many 
perennials came into being. For the big 
wholesale grower who does a nation- 
wide business, this winter storage is 
more or less a necessity, as it enables 
him to ship to the warmer states while 
snow and frost still reign over a wide 
area, It is rather unfortunate that this 
has to be, for no woody plants nor peren- 
nials after several months of this stor- 
age can be classed as the equal of stock 
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dug in the open. When we know that 
much of this stock remains in storage 
sheds until late May, it is really sur- 
prising that spring losses are not much 
heavier. 

Our shipping season is always short 
and hectic, more especially when cli- 
matie conditions jump from the aretic 
to the tropic a few hours apart. Euro- 
pean growers, who can dig stock from 
early October until April virtually with- 
out a break, know nothing of the strain 
we are under here. Yet, incidentally, 
advices from abroad are that night 
shifts and even Sunday packing have 
been necessary there this season on ac- 
count of the heavy demand. In these 
troublous times it is good to know that 
the beacon of horticulture still burns 
so steadily. 





BIENNIALS. 


There are a number of so-called hardy 
biennial plants that sell well each 
spring, but a few of them are true 
perennials. Of the biennials, foxgloves 
and Canterbury bells are the most diffi- 
eult to winter successfully. Now that 
they are being uncovered, there are 
sure to be many brown or decayed 
leaves which ought to be trimmed off 
to render the plants more presentable. 
Hollyhocks are perennials, but they are 
usually treated as biennials, with the 


singles most in favor due to their 
greater freedom from rust. 
Of the smaller subjects, Myosotis 


alpestris, which is much used for bas- 
ket work like pansies, is only biennial, 
while the everblooming forget-me-not, 
M. palustris semperflorens, is a true 
perennial. Even if the latter form 
seems to be dead clear to the ground, 
it will invariably come from below if 
eut back. Double daisies for some rea- 
son have come through almost per- 
fectly this year with a few light 
branches scattered over them and a 
little hay held in place above. The 
branches prevent the mulch from 
packing down too closely on the plants 
and causing rot. 

Other plants used as biennials are 
the large-flowering bedding violas, of 
which there are a number of colors. 
Treated as pansies are, there is rarely 
any trouble in wintering the violas 
successfully, and they sell well for 
spring bedding, being quite effective 


planted among clumps or beds of 
tulips or merely used as a_ border. 
Pansies themselves are sometimes 


treated as annuals, being sown early 
in the year under glass, but generally 
as biennials, being sown late the pre- 
vious summer. They have wintered 
well and their popularity never fails. 
Anyone with an excellent strain of 











will be consulted at buying time. 
next issue will close April 26. 
Display space, $2.25 per column inch. Classified ads, 20c per line. 


THE DEMAND FOR STOCK IS INCREASING 


Thus early in the season, nurserymen are booking orders heavier than they anticipated. 
There will be a strong demand for stock to fill orders. 


Tell the trade what you have to offer. The May issues of The American Nurseryman 
Send your copy for an advertisement now. Forms for 
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pansies need never fear that they will 
not sell, as the plants themselves 
when flowering act as publicity agents. 





PEONIES. 


Peonies are now appearing above 
ground in the northern part of the 
country and, of course, in the warmer 
states are much more advanced. For 
old-established plants, a sprinkling of 
nitrate of soda around each plant will 
benefit them, as will a good complete 
fertilizer, like a 5-8-7, which is also 
good for lawns, shrubbery and perennial 
beds. Plants which were moved last fall 
require no stimulant; in fact, it would 
be likely to prove more harmful than 
helpful. 

The question is sometimes asked 
whether it is possible to move peonies 
in the spring. As a matter of fact, 
many amateurs insist on planting at 
that season and rarely fail. It is by no 
means uncommon today to see peony 
plants in full flower offered for sale at 
wayside trading posts. The writer does 
not recommend this treatment, but it 
ean be successfully done, although it 
rarely proves so successful as early fall 
planting. 

It is a common mistake with ama- 
teurs to cover the plants too deeply. 
There is no need to cover the eyes more 
than two and one-half to three inches, 
but too often they are buried twice or 
thrice that depth. Incidentally, there 
is one extremely early variety in bloom, 
the old P. officinalis, which seems to be 
always in short supply. It increases less 
rapidly than the later bloomers, and its 
popularity is such that when a bed is 
in flower about every amateur wants to 
buy a plant. Anyone having an acre 
of this good old peony could surely 
make money on it. 





IRISES. 


The first iris to come into flower this 
season was the pale blue form of the 
bulbous-rooted reticulata, opening April 
1. The ordinary reticulata followed 
on April 6. These are two lovely 
little irises that are perfectly hardy in 
any well drained soil. Soon will come 
the cristata and pumila types, followed 
in succession by the varieties in the 
bearded (Germanica), Siberian and 
Japanese sections. 

Immediately following the bearded 
class come the Dutch, Spanish and 
English bulbous varieties, which are 
coming more and more into favor for 
outdoor plantings. Doubts as to their 
hardiness are easily dissipated by the 
stock obtained from planting the bulbs 
six inches deep in beds slightly elevated 
to insure good drainage. The writer 
has never had any winter killing even 
in the severest winters, such reputedly 
tender varieties as Wedgwood coming 
through just as well as Imperator. More 
florists ought to try these bulbous va- 
rieties outdoors, as for cutting they 
surpass all other irises grown in the 
open. 

The bearded irises will be benefited 
now by a dressing of either superphos- 
phate or bone meal. Where the ground 
is inclined to acidity, also apply a dress- 
ing of hydrated lime. For the Siberian 
and Japanese irises, an application of 
tankage at this season has given good 
results. This or sheep or cow manure is 
better than chemical fertilizers for 
these varieties, which prefer an acid 
soil. Dividing and replanting of any 
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HARDY ROSES AND SHRUBS 


Boxed, f. o. b. cold storage, St. Louis, Mo. 


ROSES 
Box Each Variety Grade Each Wt. Code 
1 960 American Pillar, 


pink, single ...... 1% 9c 440 Anna 





1 700 Chaplin’s Pink Cl.1 15¢ 680 Arthur 
1 480 Chaplin’s Pink Cl.1 15¢e 480 Auburn 
1 800 Chaplin's Pink Cl.1% 10c 470 Austin 
1 1200 Chaplin’s Pink Cl.2 Tec 480 Alma 
1 650 Cl. American Beauty1 i15¢ 470 Atlanta 
1 480Cl. Baby ~wemanege ’ 

everblooming ...... 12c 500 Burk 
1 2070 Cl. Baby Rambler. b 6c 500 Burnett 
1 400Crimson Rambler.xx 12c 500 Bates 
1 700 Crimson Rambler..1 12c¢ 450 Bell 
1 600 Dr. Van Fleet, fesh.1 15¢ 520 Chestnut 
1 960 Dorothy Perkins...1% 8c 820 Cadet 
1 610 Excelsa, red Perkins.1 llc 450 Clara 
1 840 Excelsa ........... 1 8c 830 Commerce 
1 470 Gardenia, yellow...1 15¢c 420 Duke 
1 600 Glendale, yellow...1 15c 380 Dakota 
1 200 Staechelin, Span- 

ish Beauty.......xx 15¢ 380 Daniel 
1 700 Staechelin --1 15¢ 650 Diamond 
1 800 Staechelin .. 1% 10c 460 Darnell 
2 700 Paul's Scarlet Cl. ‘1 15¢ 650 Edon 
2 800 Paul’s Scarlet Cl..1% 10c 450 Eugene 
1 1200 Paul's Scarlet C1. .2 Te 420 Egan 
1 310 Persian Yellow,bushl 15¢ 300 Foster 
1 480 Primrose, yellow...1 15¢c 460 Flora 
1 480 = Explorer, ever- 

BOSGTR ccccccccccsce 1 12¢ 485 Fulton 

1 420 Roserie, dark pink 

Tausendschen ...xx 12c 770 Fox 
1 420 Scorcher, new red..1 15¢ 460 Gertrude 
1 G40 Scorcher ......... 1% 10c 430 Gibson 
1 960 White Dor. Perkins] ic 500 Groves 
1 1000 White Dor. Perkinsl% 8c 360 Graham 
1 80 Roserie, xx, 12c; 


130 Gardenia, _ 1, 
100 Dr. Van 
Fleet, 1, 15¢e; 140 
Cl. Amer. Beauty..1 
1 85 Mme. Plantier, xx, 
12c; 180 American 
Pillar, 1, 12c; 20 
Crimson Rambler, 1, 
12c; 160 Sir Thos. 
EABOED ccvcccccccece 1 


15c 440 Hale 


llc 430 Haven 


1 320 Harison’s Yellow, 
, Se; 170 Sir 
Thos. Lipton....... 1 lic 420 Hortense 


1 580 Paul's Scarlet, 1%, 
10c; 200 Scorcher.1% 

1 800 Paul’s Scarlet, 2, 
7c; 810 Dr. W. Van 


10c 440 Helen 


PEGS ccccccccccccs Te 430 Jefferson 
1 1530 sae Gouchault, 2, 
; 680 Excelsa....2 5e 450 Joyce 
1 870 a. 2, Te; 300, 
Glendale .......... Te 445 Julius 
1 580 Conrad Ficdinand” 


Meyer, pink H. Rug. 15c 465 Kearney 





ROSES—Continued 
Box Each Variety Grade Each Wt. Code 
1 480 Dr. peannen, peach; 
Ms Eo ccescceces 1 15¢c 690 Kimball 


le 
--1% 8c 410 Louis 
r 
1 1%e¢ 8310 Martha 
1 610 Girley, 
Baby 1 17¢ 390 Maurice 
2 13200 Multifiora, de-eyed 
understock liners for 
this summer bud- 
ding; medium, 
$14.00 per 1000.... 





560 Norbert 
LILACS. 


1 89Claude Bernard, SD, 
“— lilac; 12 ins. up 
MENGS cocccccece 10¢ 
197 AL, mabe! Chatenay, 
D, snow-white; 12 ins. 
up, 2 branches ........ 10¢ 
260 Vauban, OD, tender 
mauve, 12 ins. up, 2 
branches ..... Reccece 10¢ 
280 Lamartine, 8S, rosy 
mauve; 12 ins. 2 
rrr 10c 390 Thomas 
1 160 Hugo Koster, 8, lilac 
reddish tint; 1 cane.. 8c 
100 Louvois, S&S, _ ae 
violet, 1 can 
350 Descartes, s pinkish 
mauve; 1 can 
240 Belle de Maney. D, 
rose-white; 1 cane.... 8c 
120 Pascal, 8, typical li- 
Bnet 2 GBRB. cccccccce 
1 180 Mme. Casimir Perier, 
D, creamy white; liners 6c 
74 Descaines, 8S, purplish 


lilac; liners .......... 6c 
160 Pascal, 8, typical lilac; 
REED cocccocesesccess 6c 
90 Lamartine, S&S, rosy 
mauve; liners ........ 6c 
120 Descartes, 8, pinkish 
mauve; liners ........ 6c 


840 Rothomagensis, S, 
lilac; limers .......... 


1 5300 Spirea Vanhouttei, lin- 
000 .. 


6c 400 Trenton 


ers, $10.00 per 1 360 Ruth 
1 1080 Buddleia Farquhari, 

dwarf; 18 to 24 ins.. 8c 660 Samuel 
1 1110 Buddleia Farquhari, 

D GD Be Bie ccecccese 6c 340 Sylvester 


F.o.b. cold storage St. Louis, Mo. No charge for packing. 5 per cent discount for cash with order. 
Write for complete box list covering other varieties and sizes. 


VERHALEN NURSERY CO. 


Scottsville, Tex. 





be done now, 
September are 


of these varieties may 
but August and early 
much better months. 





PLANTING OUT HARDY STOCK. 


Any time now lining-out stock of 
flowering shrubs can go into the field, 
as can the privets and barberries. In 
addition there are many perennials 
which have been started during the 
past winter under glass and are now 
hardening off in coldframes, either in 
pots or flats, that can be planted out. 
Robust-growing subjects are better in 
rows, but all rock plants and the lower- 
growing hardy perennials are much 
better in beds four and one-half to five 
feet wide, where they can be much 
more readily cared for. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“Pruning Vinifera Grapevines,” by 
A. J. Winkler, circular 89 of the Calli- 
fornia agricultural extension service, 
published under date of December, 
1934, by the college of agriculture of 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
contains sixty-eight pages of a thor- 
ough discussion of the effect of prun- 
ing on grapevines. By separating the 
influence of pruning from the influence 
of crop on the growth and fruiting of 


the vine, new principles of the re- 
sponse of the vine to pruning have 
been discovered. It has been clearly 
shown that pruning depresses the 
capacity of the vine for both growth 
and production. By employing longer 
(less severe) types of pruning—that is, 
by retaining more wood at the winter 
pruning and accompanying this with 
some method of thinning to regulate 
the crop—a method of procedure has 
been developed which has resulted in 
the improvement of both quality and 
yield. 

“Directions for Spraying Fruits in 
Illinois,” circular No. 429, issued by the 
college of agriculture of the University 
of Illinois in coéperation with the MIli- 
nois State Natural History Survey, is a 
revision of an earlier circular. It covers 
general facts about insects, diseases and 
spraying, gives spraying schedules for 
various fruits and includes directions 
for preparing and mixing spray mate- 
rials, besides advising as to the use of 
commercial preparations. 





Tue Atlantic Nursery Co., Berlin, Md., 
reports sales quite good this spring, thou- 
sands of seedlings being sold to the gov- 
ernment. Recently two solid bulk cars, 
containing over 200,000, were shipped to 
Iowa. 
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Herbaceous 


Perennials 


C. W. Wood Comments on Less Common 
Varieties of Hardy Plants Deserving Attention 


HUTCHINSIA ALPINA. 


The little crucifer, Hutchinsia alpina, 
is a delightful mat plant for cool, shady 
rockwork, growing from one to three 
inches high and producing myriads of 
small, white flowers for nearly two 
months in spring. It seems never to 
have been popular in this country, hav- 
ing the reputation of being rather diffi- 
cult to grow. As a matter of fact, it is 
not hard if its need for moisture is 
understood and supplied. The idea that 
the plant would do well in any sunny 
situation probably originated in Eng- 
land, but growing conditions there are 
not like ours and wé of the middle west, 
at least, have to give it shade in the 
absence of moisture. It makes a good 
ground cover for small, hardy bulbs, a 
class of plants that are much in demand 
now, but must be replaced often in such 
sunny situations. This is a good and 
easy plant that should become popular 
when gardeners get to know it. It is 
easily grown from seeds or cuttings. 





TIARELLA CORDIFOLIA. 


As we swing into another spring, 
thoughts are sure to center upon the 
flowers of that season. If we go through 
the entire list, we are not apt to find 
many of greater beauty or more value 
for the shady portions of the garden 
than our native foamflower, Tiarella 
cordifolia. This is, to me, one of the 
loveliest of natives, easy to handle in 
light leaf moldy soil and shade. There 
it will spread out clouds of foam-like 
flowers in May and June, making a love- 
ly picture when combined with Phlox 
divaricata and other shade-lovers of its 
season, This combination is merely a 
suggestion that can be worked out in 
the nurseryman’s show garden, an idea 
that has been the means of selling many 
a plant in years gone by. 

Tiarella is a tufted plant, producing 
broad spreads of handsome foliage and 
flower stems from six inches to one foot 
high. Great are the possibilities of this 
plant both for garden ornamentation 
and in the hands of the plant breeder. 





ASPERULA SUBEROSA. 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
may be right from the standpoint of the 
botanist, though I doubt it, when it 
gives Asperula suberosa as a synonym 
of A. Gussonei, but the two plants are 
certainly distinct from the point of view 
of the gardener. If no other differences 
existed than that of foliage (green in the 
latter and ashy fur in suberosa), they 
would be set apart, but Gussonei gets 
four or five inches high and is of easy 
culture in any sunny, protected spot, 
while suberosa is a little 2-inch mite 
that demands a meager, gritty soil, such 
as a scree, where not a hint of damp 
will stay near its crown of winter fur. 
Both have pink flowers, which in su- 
berosa take the form of soft pink trum- 
pets. A. suberosa is one of the most 


captivating rock plants that I have ever 
had, a pleasing sight every month of 


the year and not too difficult for Amer- 
ican conditions. It may be grown from 
seeds or divisions. Seeds are not easy 
to get, but the value of the plant will 
justify a lot of searching. 





C2NOTHERA SERRULATA. 


There is a definite demand for plants 
with a long blooming period, especially 
if it oceurs in the difficult summer 
months. A plant that possesses such 
virtue and has, at the same time, the 
other desirable qualities of ease of cul- 
ture, hardiness and pleasing color 
should find a place in gardens. 
(£nothera serrulata, which possesses all 
these good points, seems to have escaped 
the notice of gardeners, both amateur 
and professional. (£nothera offers us 
many a summer-blooming plant, few of 
which can excel this one. Contrary to 
the habit of most of the shrubby eve- 
ning primroses, this one does not win- 
terkill at the tips, which is another 
reason why it should become popular. 
This factor of hardiness is more readily 
understandable, too, when we remember 
that the plant is a native of the plains 
states as far north as Manitoba. 

It is variable in stature, as all flora 
of the plains point out, its usual height 
being around eighteen inches under gar- 
den conditions. Some manuals leave 
open the point of the plant’s length of 
life by saying it is biennial or peren- 
nial, but experience here in Michigan 
points to the fact that it is definitely 
perennial. The flowers, which are pro- 
duced from late May or early June until 
August or September, are a beautiful 
lemon yellow and about an inch across. 
It is a dry soil plant in its native state 
and proves to be a wonderful drought- 
resister in the garden. It grows readily 
from seeds. 





THE PINEAPPLE FLOWER. 


So little is known about the hardiness 
of the different eucomis species that 
nothing positive can be said about it, 
but it is safe to say that some of them 
are much hardier than is generally sup- 
posed. That is true of Eucomis pune- 
tata, at least, which has proved hardy 
in a protected spot as far north as Mas- 
sachusetts, and it took a protracted 
period of subzero temperatures to kill it 


Yet, 
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in my garden. These experiences would 
indicate that it ean be used in the open 
as far north as the latitude of the Ohio 
and possibly more trials would extend 
the range even farther. 

The plant would probably not sell be- 
cause of its beauty alone, but fortunate- 
ly there is always a demand for the 
curious and odd. In the latter sphere, 
E, punctata can hold its own with the 
oddest. The plant is a member of the 
lily family, throwing up from a 2-inch 
tunicated bulb a rosette of handsome 
leaves, twelve to eighteen inches iong 
and three inches broad, spotted brown 
purple on the underside in their lower 
extremities. The oddest feature of the 
plant is the foot-long scape, which 
emerges from the rosette in summer, 
carrying a cylindrical raceme of green- 
ish brown flowers, surmounted by a tuft 
of leafy bracts, which gives the genus 
its name of eucomis, meaning beautifu! 
hair or topknot. 

The plant will undoubtedly appeal to 
the amateur and, consequently, should 
make a good item for the neighborhood 
nurseryman. It may be grown from 
seeds, which are rather slow to germi- 
nate, and may be propagated from off- 
sets. It is of easy cultivation in any 
sunny, Well drained soil. 


TWO NATIVE GERANIUMS. 


Geraniums are among the most neg- 
lected of all large groups of easily 
grown hardy plants, scarcely more than 
a dozen of the 250 species being grown 
in this country. Yet there are scores 








Three New and Unusual 


PERENNIALS 


at a price you can’t afford to miss! 


Per doz. Per 100 


Aethionema pulchellum...$0.75 $6.00 
(Persian Candytuft) 
Bellis rotundifolia cerules- 
GED coc ceccececcscsevee -75 6.00 
(An Everblooming Blue 
Daisy) 
Thymus azoricus ......... -75 6.00 


(One of the choicer 
dwarf thymes) 


All plants out of 2%-inch pots. 


Many Choice and Rare Natives, Alpines 
and Perennials are offered in our Whole- 
sale List, mailed upon request. 


W.A. TOOLE 


GARR Y-NEE-DULE 
Baraboo, Wis. 


Grower of 


Rare Alpines, North American 
Natives and Hardy Perennials 

















BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES 


Box O, PRINCESS ANNE, MARYLAND 


OFFER: PIN OAKS, 3 to 6 ins. in diameter, 15 to 20 ft. high, specimen 
stock. NORWAY MAPLE, in all grades. 
MAPLE. Beautiful AMERICAN ARBOR-VITA,, specimen trees 15 to 18 ft. 
AMERICAN HOLLY, nursery-grown, 3 to 8 ft. high. PYRAMIDAL 
ARBOR-VITA,, sheared, 3 to 4 ft. PFITZER JUNIPER, 4 to 5-ft. spread. 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE, 3 to 4 ft. DOUGLAS SPRUCE, 3 to 6 ft. 
MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA, 4 to 8 ft., and many other greens, RHO- 
DODENDRONS, etc., especially suited for large estate and park planting. 
Very attractive prices on this material will be made. Inspection invited. 


ROCK MAPLE and SILVER 
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20,000 CHERRY, Montmorency and 
Richmond, 2-year, XX 
and inch. 

5,000 SPIR4EZA, Vanhouttei, 3 to 4 feet 
and 4 to 5 feet. 

25,000 ELMS, American, Vase and Mo- 
line, transplanted, up to 4 
inches. 

10,000 MAPLE, Norway, transplanted, 

up to 2% inches. 

RBOR-VIT2, Pyramidalis, up 

to 8 feet. 

400 PINE, Mugho, from 2 to 4 feet. 

1,000 SPRUCE, Norway, sheared, none 

better, 3 to 5 feet. 

0 JUNIPER, Pfitzer’s, 5 to 8 feet 

spread, beauties. 

3,000 ARBOR-VIT2, American, and 

RETINOSPORAS, 4 to 7 feet. 


Send for list on many other items. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS, Inc. 


Bridgeport, Indiana 


Largest Nursery in Established 
Indiana. 1875. 


3,000 A 
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Special Rooted Cutting Offer of 


Hardy Garden 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


and the 
New Hybrid Koreans 
You Will Need These for Your 
Spring Trade 


Write for Special Illustrated 
Trade Circular 


BRISTOL NURSERIES, Inc. 


BRISTOL, CONN. 












TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vite for hedge 
purposes 


AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 
MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 
RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 


and other scarce items. 














Send us your list of require- 
ments with full particulars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 











Milton Nursery Co. 
Milton, Oregon 


Maple, in assortment for Parks, Ceme- 
teries, Subdivisions and Landscape 
Work. Birch in variety, Hawthorn and 
other Ornamental and Shade Trees. 


Ample and Complete Stocks. 
Car lot shipments at reasonable freight rates. 











GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Specimen and Lining-out 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 











of really good garden plants to be found 
in the genus, some of them being Amer- 
ican. Of the latter, do not overlook 
Geranium incisum and G. nervosum 
when you are selecting the crane’s-bill 
section of your plant list. The former 
is to be numbered among the best of 
the group, being surpassed by not more 
than three or four of the exotic species 
that I have grown. Material that I have 
had, which came from the southern part 
of its range, has not been entirely hardy 
in unprotected spots in northern Mich- 
igan, although it goes through the sever- 
est winters where snow stays on until 
spring. No doubt plants or seeds from 
its more northern habitat (it goes as 
far north as Alaska) would be perfectly 
hardy anywhere in the United States. 
Plants of this species vary both in 
stature and color of flower, according 
to observers in the northwest. The ma- 
terial in my garden has remained fairly 
constant, however, around ten to twelve 
inches in height, and has shown little 
deviation from a light purple, revealing 
none of the rose or pink shades reported 
by some. Perhaps seeds from a number 
of sources would give one a wider selec- 
tion of colors, and the best of these could 
be multiplied by vegetative means, add- 
ing, no doubt, to the usefulness of the 
species. As it now stands, it is a good 
garden plant for rock garden or border 
in sun, if the climate is cool, or in part 
shade in hotter sections, though I am 
leaning more and more toward the shady 
side even in my northern garden. 

Just a little less desirable is G. nervo- 
sum, a 12 to 15-inch plant from the 
Rockies. Here it does well in full sun 
and dry soil, blooming profusely for a 
month or more in spring and continu- 
ing intermittently throughout the sum- 
mer, its white flowers veined with nar- 
row lines of reddish violet. 

All geraniums are easily grown from 
seeds, which usually germinate over a 
long period of time, some coming within 
a few days, while others of the same 
lot may stay underground for months. 
It is well to give the seeds ample space, 
so seedlings can be pricked out without 
disturbing the sleepers. They may also 
be propagated by division, which is 
probably best done in early spring, pull- 
ing the tufts apart, each with a few 
roots attached. Cuttings taken with a 
heel also root readily in spring or in 
winter from forced plants and probably 
at other times. 





NEW “HANDY HAND BOOK.” 


Inspection of the 1935 “Handy Hand 
Book,” issued by the Lord & Burnham 
Co., Irvington, N. Y., suggests that this 
edition, now being distributed, should 
strengthen the already high position 
this comprehensive catalogue holds in 
the trade as a greenhouse manual. List- 
ing virtually all the equipment and 
materials needed for the building, main- 
tenance and heating of a greenhouse, 
the catalogue goes further and supplies 
pages of generally valuable information 
on the same subjects that should save 
operators time and money. The clearly 
written and logically assembled text 
occupies nearly 150 pages, which are 
replete with diagrammatic and other 
illustrations that portray every part as 
it is used and in a manner calculated 
to aid the reader to select the items 
best suited to his particular needs. 
There is also adequate representation 
of the firm’s splendid facilities for 
supplying greenhouse materials. 
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OVER 750 DEALERS 


in 39 States 


MADE MONEY 
Last Year Selling 


“J. &P.” ROSE NOVELTIES 


THESE SPECIALTIES 


are popularized by National Advertising 
which creates the demand and helps sell 
other stock, too. MORE NEW KINDS 
THIS YEAR. Here is the list, ALL PAT- 
ENTED VARIETIES. 


*Princess Von Orange Countess Vandal 


Golden Climber *Token 
Blaze Souvenir 
Amelia Earhart Governor Alfred E. Smith 
*Nigrette Mary Hart 


(*New this year) 


ALSO there are several other NEW 
ROSES, in two to three thousand lots, 
available for exclusive listing — improved 
strains in Perennials and a general assort- 
ment of well grown stock. Especially we 
call your attention to our young spaced 
blocks of Shade Trees—Oaks, Lindens, 
Maples, Elms—one to three inches caliper. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Wholesale Only 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses 
and Plant Specialties. 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 











HARDY OUTDOOR FERNS 


Introductory Assortment: 20 Ostrich 
Plume, 20 Lady, 10 Osmunda, 10 Ever- 


green, 10 Maidenhair, 10 Sensitive, for 
$5.00 cash, packing free. Weight about 
80 Ibs 

Send for complete list Evergreens, 


Hardy Ferns, Perennials and Rock Gar- 
den Plants. Northern-grown plants are 
better. 

FERNDALE NURSERY, Askov, Minn. 











SEED RARITIES 


I specialize in seeds of new and 
unusual rockery, alpine and hardy 
perennial border plants; 1400.kinds. 
Interesting catalogue on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. S82 Merchantville, N. J. 











SEEDS 
HERBST BROTHERS, Inc. 


Agents for T. SAKATA & CO. 
92 Warren St. NEW YORK 











American Bulb Company 


rters ant ae of 
Dutch Bu bs, Can Gladi- 
oli, Hardy i. Slasnett, i Lily of of Valley, 
Sphagnum 
nd ler Free Catalogue 
31-37 W. vith ~ 335 W. Randolph St. 
New York Cit Chicago, Til. 
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Instructions in Planting 


H. B. Tukey Suggests Advice Nurserymen 
May Give Planters on Slow Starting Stock 


Besides the complaints which the re- 
tail nurseryman is often forced to meet 
discussed in the preceding issue, another 
is that of slow starting of the stock. 
A planter often feels that the stock 
should begin to grow immediately 
it is planted, and he is disappointed to 
visit his garden day after day for three 
or four weeks before he finds new shoots 
developing. He feels concerned that the 
stock may be dead, does not wish to lose 
a year and bothers the nurseryman ar 


cordingly, while anxiously awaiting 
new shoot growth. 
Undoubtedly there is much to be 


learned about storing nursery stock. The 
ideal conditions have not yet been 
secured, and much progress may be ex- 
pected in this field as necessity demands. 
It is certainly true that stock which 
is spring-dug and delivered, or which 
is heeled in, in the fall of the year, starts 
much more rapidly in the spring than 
fall-dug stock delivered in the spring. 
Nurserymen have noticed, also, that stock 
starts in the cellar much earlier if it is 
kept moist. In our own nursery cellar, 
trees which are trenched in sand will 
start shoot growth in the cellar ten days 
or two weeks ahead of trees corded in 
bins. Accordingly, nurserymen have 
found it advisable to keep the trees “on 
the dry side” when they are trying to 
hold them in late spring. Apparently 
then, starting has something to do with 
moisture supply. 


Test on Water Intake. 


A similar situation may be found re- 
ported in an old bulletin of the Wis- 
consin experiment station published in 
1897. Prof. E. 8. Goff, one of the most 
brilliant workers in horticulture that 
this country has ever seen, carried on 
some experiments in which he induced 
newly planted trees to start early 
growth. He observed that the failure 
of trees to start in spring was not al- 
ways due to lack of water in the soil. 
If water can be foreed into the roots, 
would the trees start more quickly? 

Accordingly, he devised an apparatus 
for injecting water into the roots of 
newly planted trees. The apparatus 
consisted of a rubber tube fastened to 
one of the roots and with a head of 
water about as high as the tree was 
tall. He attached this apparatus to 
every other tree in two rows of newly 
planted stock. The experiment was be- 
gun April 28. Seven days later, May 5, 
the leaves of water-injected trees were 
opening, while the adjacent trees not 
water-injected appeared dormant and 
even slightly shriveled. By June 22, 
fifty-five days after planting, the 
water-injected trees showed good foli- 
age development, while the noninjected 
trees were still devoid of foliage. These 
slow-starting trees later developed 
foliage and made good growth by fall, 
yet the effect of water injection in 
favor of early starting was most 
marked. 


Contact of Roots and Soil. 


This 
upon a 


experiment 
fact that all 


places 
nurserymen 


emphasis 
and 


professional gardeners know; namely, 
that it is essential to place the roots 
in intimate contact with the soil. Nurs- 
erymen will be doing their customers a 
favor by emphasizing this point to 
them. For practical reasons, of course, 
it is not possible for planters to try 
water injection, but they can at least 
stamp the plants firmly in place, so 
that the soil is in close contact with 
the roots and water may move through 
the plant as promptly as possible. 

Another procedure to aid in water 
intake is dipping the roots into a pud- 
dling material of heavy clay. This sug- 
gestion will be greeted with many a 
laugh, but we are still old-fashioned 
enough to think we have seen some 
very good results from dipping roots 
in puddled clay just before planting. 
The argument in favor of this method 
in the past has been that it keeps the 
roots from drying out. This may or 
may not be the answer; instead, the 
benefit from such treatment may be 
that it places the roots in intimate coa- 
tact with the soil and thus establishes 
water movement into the tree. At all 
events it does seem helpful, and it las 
its advocates. 

Instructions of these kinds passed on 
to customers not only help them, bu: 
bridge an already too wide gap tht 
exists between the planter and the pro- 
ducer. There is real opportunity for 
service along these lines. A satisfied 
customer is the best possible salesman. 





NEW PURPLE RASPBERRY. 


Sodus has been adopted as the name 
for a new purple raspberry selected from 
a number of seedlings growing on the 
grounds of the New York state experi- 
ment station as the most promising pur- 
ple raspberry that has fruited at Geneva 
in recent years. Sodus is the result of 
a cross between Dundee, one of the sta- 
tion’s new black raspberries, and New- 
burgh, a new red raspberry of outstand- 
ing merit. Stock of the new variety is 
being propagated and distributed by the 
New York Fruit Testing Association, 
with headquarters in Geneva, although 
the supply this spring is somewhat lim- 
ited. 

Prof. G. L. Slate, small fruit special- 
ist at the station, says, “The berries are 
large, firm and attractive, being much 





New land — Heavy-rooted 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


We have them by the millions. 
Premier, Blakemore, Pearl and 
Duniaps, also Gem everbearers. 
Cumberland Black Raspberry Tips 
and 2-year-old plants. Wholesale Prices. 
WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, Box W, Sawyer, Mich. 
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superior to Columbian in these respects. 
The quality is good, but inferior to Co- 
lumbian. The berries do not crumble, 
as do those of Columbian. 

“The plants are vigorous and very pro- 
ductive and suffered no winter injury 
during the severe winter of 1933-34, al- 
though Columbian and June growing 
near by were severely injured. Another 
decided advantage of Sodus over Colum- 
bian is that at present the stock is free 
of mosaic, whereas all Columbian stock 
is diseased. While Columbian plants are 
not seriously injured by mosaic, never- 
theless they are a menace to black rasp- 
berries and to susceptible red varieties 
grown near by. 

“There are many instances where 
black raspberries have been ruined by 
being planted near Columbian. If Sodus 
proves satisfactory after wider tests in 
berry-producing areas and if it should 
eventually replace Columbian, the con- 
trol of mosaic will be greatly simplified 
in those areas. No information is avail- 


able as vet regarding the ability of Sodus 


to escape mosaic or the resistance of the 
plants after the disease is acquired.” 





WALNUTS IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At Allendale, S. C., A. L. Hartsell, 
manager of the Haleyon Dale Floral 
Gardens there, is helping to introduce 
the grafted English walnut industry to 
the south. For five years Mr. Hartsell 
studied and worked in nurseries in 
southern California, learning the graft- 
ing and growing of the English wal- 
nut. For the past five years he has 
experimented with this walnut in South 
Carolina, and now, with scions from 
California, he is grafting 2,000 young 
trees for next year’s planting. 

There are other plantings in South 
Carolina and Georgia of this walnut. 
one at Gaffney, S. C., already bearing 
nuts. Dr. J. A. Dillard, Columbia, S. C., 
has ordered trees for one and one-half 
acres and at Blackville, S. C., Mr. 
Blume is planting ninety acres for fu- 
ture subdivision. 





A STORE at 40 West Gay street, Colum- 
bus, O., has been opened by the Central 
Realty Co. to liquidate a quantity of 
nursery stock acquired in a recent land 
deal. 








Nursery 
Establishments 
are using 


FELINS 


TYING 
Machines 


There IS a Reason 
FELINS 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


Hogansville, Georgia 














RASPBERRIES 
Chief 


ANDREWS NURSERY CO. 


Faribault, Minnesota 
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SHRUBS 

Shade and Ornamental Trees 
Small Fruits 

J. H. Hale Peach Asparagus 


Special prices on 


Red-leaved Barberry 


Willowbend Nursery 
PERRY, OHIO 











C. R. BURR & CO., INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 
HEAVY SURPLUS ON SOME ITEMS 
Write for Low Prices 











Princeton Nurseries 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Lining Out Stock a Specialty 
Trade List Now Ready 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











RHODODENDRONS 


KALMIAS and AZALEAS 
Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 
Various sizes in any quantity. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 
LINVILLE NORTH CAROLINA 
: L, A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 


A $ 
Catalogue upon request Augusta, Georgia 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 
Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
Milford Delaware 











THE SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Ia. 
A reliable source for a complete 
line of 
“Quality Nursery Stock” 


Write for our Wholesale Catalogue 











American Elm, up to 2! ins. diam- 
Mugho Pine, B.& B., 12x12 to 18x18. 
Norway Spruce, B. & B., 2 to 3 ft. 
White Spruce, B. & B., 2 to 3 ft. 


Special prices on carload lots. 


EVERGREEN NURSERIES, INC. 
Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 











MERGE SOIL EROSION WORK. 


To unify all soil erosion control activ- 
ities of the federal government, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
has issued an order establishing a 
separate soil erosion unit in the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. The base of the 
new organization is the soil erosion serv- 
ice, which has been transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture from the De- 
partment of the Interior. All investiga- 
tional, service and control projects on 
erosion, heretofore handled by the bu- 
reaus of chemistry and soils, agricul- 
tural engineering and plant industry, 
and the supervision of C. C. C. erosion 
control work which was under direction 
of the forest service, were transferred 
April 1 to the new unit. H. H. Bennett, 
who heads the consolidated activities, 
has been in charge of the soil erosion 
service since it was organized and pre- 
viously was in charge of soil erosion in- 
vestigations of the bureau of chemistry 
and soils. 

Research will continue to be con 
ducted at ten field stations, located in 
regions of different soil types, into the 
soil, plant and engineering aspects of 
the cause and methods of controlling 
erosion, Using the facts developed by 
this research, large-scale demonstra- 
tions will be continued in various parts 
of the country. 

The recent dust storms forcibly called 
attention to the seriousness of wind ero- 
sion. Water erosion, of course, is much 
more widespread and destructive, be- 
cause it is a continuous process in many 
parts of the country. More than 50,- 
000,000 acres of land in the United 
States have been destroyed for crop pro- 
duction by erosion. Another 125,000,000 
acres of land new in crops have lost all 
or most of its topsoil. About 100,000,000 
acres are rapidly approaching that con- 
dition. At least three-fourths of the 
farm land of the United States used for 
clean-tilled crops are subject in varying 
degrees to erosion, the damage from 
which to farm lands, roads, reservoirs, 
irrigation ditches and valley lands is 
estimated at more than $400,000,000 a 
year. 

Soil scientists of the bureau of chem- 
istry and soils have found that thick- 
growing vegetation is the most powerful 
agency of control; that practical meas- 
ures for erosion control call for exten- 
sive use of trees and thick-growing 
vegetation—grass, clovers, lespedeza— 
on the more erosive slopes; that rota- 
tions which keep land under soil-saving 
crops part of the time often exert effec- 
tive control; that if a good supply of 
absorptive vegetable matter is kept in 
the soil, erosion is greatly retarded be- 
cause the water then goes into the 
ground, rather than running off the sur- 
face and carrying the topsoil with it. 

The bureau of agricultural engineer- 
ing has studied control of erosion by 
artificial structures, such as terraces, 
tile drains, check dams and soil-saving 
dams. Farmers are now terracing their 
lands at the rate of between two and 
three million acres a year. 

The bureau of plant industry, in addi- 
tion to introducing and selecting plants 
best suited for use in soil erosion con- 
trol work, recently established large- 
scale soil erosion nurseries, in which will 
be grown various plants for use in con- 
trol projects. These nurseries have been 
financed with emergency funds. 
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ht, EVERGREENS 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge are Headquarters 
for Hardy Native American Plants. Our supply 
in both nursery-grown and collected woods-grown 
is sufficient to supply the demand. 

Azaleas, Leucothoe, | ay Rhododendrons, 
Andromedas, Orch ids, Vines, Climbers, Creep- 
ers, Ferns, Lillums, Trilliums, Dicentras, and 
hundreds of others of tried and tested merit 
are grown and carried in large supply. Our 42 
years’ practical experience, quality, quantity, 
variety, low price and unequalled organization 
are at your command. Complete catalogue and 
Surplus list will be sent on request. 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Gardens of the Blue Ridge 
Ashford, North Carolina 











Dormant, Field-grown 


Rosebushes 
HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 











OREGON-GROWN 
ROSEBUSHES 
Send for List 


PETERSON & DERING, Inc. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 
SCAPPOOSE, OREGON 











ed Oak, 6 to 12ins., ..... $20.00 per 1000 
Red Oek: 12 to 18 ins., ..... . 
Rock Maple, 6 to 12 ins., ..... 
Rock Maple, 12 to 18 ins., ..... 
Send for Catalogee of Trees, Shrubs, Bulbs and Plants. 
L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 
Exeter, N. H. 











Home-Grown Chinese Elm Seed 


Ulmus Pumila for early spring planting. 
Ulmus Parvifolia for late fall delivery. 


Seedlings grown on contract. 


HOME NURSERY CO., Richland, Wash. 











MAHALEB SEED 
Local seed. High 
germinating quality. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 














HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of lining out sizes. 
Also larger grades for landscaping. 
Send for our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
Largest Growers in America 

Box 402 DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 











Canterbury #Hoxtuond 


Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for special list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 
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CULTURE OF DICENTRA. 


I plan to buy one ounce of fresh seeds 
of Dicentra eximia this fall, say the last 
part of September or the first week in 
October. I shall prepare a reasonably 
tight coldframe on the farm, protected 
by a windbreak. It will be raised and 
banked and covered by two 3x4-foot 
sash. The drainage is good. The soil 
will consist of well rotted cow manure, 
woods earth and sand. The seeds will 
be planted about one-eighth inch deep, 
well firmed, and the bed will be covered 
with wire until cold weather, or I can 
put on sash, seeing that the bed is well 
ventilated. The purpose is to stratify 
these seeds over winter. 

Or would it be better this fall to buy 
100 plants of this type and 100 of the 
old-fashioned bleeding hearts, asking the 
seller to leave as much root as possible, 
make root cuttings, lay them in frames 
in sand, cover them about one inch and 
keep them in a cold house or coldframes 
over winter? Possibly I could find room 
under the benches in the greenhouse. 
There is no need to propagate bleeding 
hearts down here unless it can be done 
in quantities, for the 5-and-10-cent stores 
sell small roots for as low as 10 cents, 
and I cannot buy wholesale for that. I 
understand the principle of cuttings, but 
one cannot make many plants that way, 
as there is likely to be considerable loss 
from damping off, ete. O. F. M.—Tenn. 


Since D. eximia has an extremely hard 
seed coat, it takes a good bit of alter- 
nate freezing and thawing to crack it; 
so I would suggest that you leave the 
sash off altogether and protect the seeds 





WHAT WOULD YOU 
R 





@ Do you know that “Black Leaf 40” will 
keep the dogs away? 

Just make a spray using 1)4 teaspoonfuls 
of “Black Leaf 40” to a gallon of water 
(use no soap). Spray this on the lower 
branches of shrubbery and evergreens. 
Harmless to dogs. They do not like the 
odor and go elsewhere. Tell your custo- 
mers about this discovery. It will be a real 
service to them. 

Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp., 


Incorporated 
# Louisville, Kentucky 


PROTECTS 
SHRUBBERY FROM DOG NUISANCE 









only with a wire screen to keep out 
rodents. Using a double sash protection 
over a tightly built coldframe in your 
locality would protect the seeds from 
low temperatures, thus defeating the ob- 
jective in stratifying seeds. 

In our experience of growing D. eximia 
we prefer the seed method of propaga- 
tion because it is the most simple and 
the most economical. After the seeds 
are sown in a well prepared rich soil 
containing a good bit of sand and cov- 
ered lightly with peat moss or fine soil, 
forget them until the following spring. 
When the seedlings start coming up, pro- 
tect the frame with a lath shade, but 
do not allow it to dry out. After the 
seedlings are well developed, in early 
summer they may be transplanted four 
to six inches apart each way and by fall 
they will develop into good-size salable 
plants. As many as 500 seedlings may 
be obtained from a 3x6-foot space in a 
ecoldframe without much difficulty. 

Dicentra spectabilis, however, is best 
propagated from root cuttings in the 
early fall. Care must be taken that a 
portion of the crown of the plant be cut 
with the root for the greatest success 
in propagating this variety. These cut- 
tings may be carried over winter in a 
flat in the greenhouse or in a coldframe 
protected with sash. Gabriel Simon. 





MANUAL OF HEDGES. 


The manufacturers of tools and sup- 
plies for home gardeners have done 
much in the way of assistance to com- 
mercial horticulture through the prep- 
aration of booklets of instruction and 
information. Most frequently these are 
confined to teliing the merits of the 
manufacturer’s own products. Occasion- 
ally they are devoted to general in- 
formation which is helpful in a broad 
instructive way. 

In the latter class is a booklet of 
sixten pages and cover, 8'4x11 inches, 
entitled “A Home Owner’s Manual of 
Hedges,” written by Marian Burcky, 
landscape architect, and published by 
the makers of Electrimmer, the electric 
hedge-trimmer, The sixteen pages are 
devoted to beautifully illustrated text 
telling in detail of the uses of various 
types of hedges, the art of designing 
and shaping hedges and shrubs, a sug- 
gested list of hedge plants, with short 
descriptions of each, and practical sug- 
gestions about the planting, trimming 
and care of hedges. 

As the title indicates, this booklet is 
primarily for the instruction of the 
home owner, but much in it would be 
helpful to nurserymen engaged in land- 
scape planting and maintenance. The 
price is given on the cover as 25 cents, 
but the manufacturer of Electrimmer, 
Skilsaw, Inec., 3310 Elston avenue, Chi- 
cago, states it will send a copy to 
any interested reader of The American 
Nurseryman; so mention this magazine 
if you write for a copy. 





IRRIGATION BY POROUS HOSE. 


A new method of irrigation has been 
developed, which, after extensive tests 
by agricultural engineers and growers, 
has been found to be exceedingly eco- 
nomical and efficient. 

Water is pumped from wells, lakes or 
streams into porous irrigation hose 
laid between rows of growing crops. 
When the pressure reaches fifteen to 
twenty pounds the water oozes from 
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the whole length of the hose and pro- 
vides an even distribution the length 
of the line. Such hose does not erode 
the soil like furrow irrigation and 
leaves no obstruction in the field to 
hinder cultivation. More important, the 
leaves and foliage of the plants are not 
wetted, and so irrigation can be carried 
on under a bright sun without burning. 
Porous canvas irrigation hose is 
made in 3-inch size out of three weights 
of canvas—eight, ten and _ twelve- 
ounce. One end is closed; the other end 
of the hose is fastened to a supply pipe 
or pump, and the water is supplied at 
a moderate pressure so that it seeps 
gently through the fabric. 
Distribution of water in this manner 
is said to be the nearest thing possible 
to a gentle rain because the volume 
supplied can be controlled so that all 
the water is absorbed. The lines of hose 
ean be rolled up and moved, and an 
entire field watered with only a smal! 
amount of hose. With reasonable care, 
porous canvas hose will last several 
seasons. It is economical in the use of 
water and, because of the pressure de- 
veloped, will provide even distribution 
though the ground may be irregular. 
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NURSERY STOCK 





Collected Stock Per 10 
Rhododendron Maximum, clumps, 2 to 

Wile stusedengasceewnegseonwe ... $6.00 
Catawbiense, clumps, 2 to 4 ft... 7.50 


Kalmia (Mtn. Laurel), clumps, 2 to 4 ft. 6.00 


Hardy Azaleas, clumps, 3 to 5 ft...... 4.00 
Per 100 
Juniperus Virginiana, 12 to 18 in $8.00 


Hemlock (Tsuga Canadensis), 6 to 12 in. 1.50 
Hemlock (Tsuga Canadensis), 12 to 18 


Hs | heeecvesu veces eccsebacee an 4.00 
Cornus (Flowering Dogwood), 18 to 24 
ins. cceesnccenenesseee a 3.00 
Cornus (Flowering Dogwood), 2 to 4 ft. 5.00 
Special prices on car lots. 
Ferns, Leucothoe and other plants Send 


for our list. We specialize in collected stock. 
May we quote you on your requirements? 
Elk River Evergreen Co., Butler, Tenn. 


Ilex Crenata and Microphylla, annually 
sheared, bushy, thick, 1% to 3-ft. sizes. 

Pyracantha Lalandii, Evonymus Patens, 
Red Barberry, Maples, Pin Oaks and general 
line of quality stock. Priced to sell. 

Howard-Hickory Nursery, Hickory, N. C. 

California Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Ori- 
ental Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Per- 
ennials, etc., at special prices. 

Westminster Nursery, Westminster. Md. 

500,000 Shruba, Trees, Evergreens; cuttings, 
grafts, seedlings. Strawberry plants. Tree 
seeds. Wholesale. 

Schroeder Nursery Co., Granite City, Ill. _ 

20,000 Coral Berry (Red Snowberry), 2 to 3 
ft., good clumps, $5.00 per 100. 

Sunny Slope Nursery, Hannibal, Mo. 
American Arbor-vitz#, 15 to 20 ins., $3.00 


per 100. 
Luther P. Creasy Nurseries, Catawissa, Pa. 


NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Beaver Brand 
Domestic Granulated Peat Moss. 
Quality at a reasonable price. 
In 125-ib. bags. 


























1 tO 4 DABS... cccccccccccesececens 80c each 
6 Om Olle wc ocecccosececcccesce .75c each 
10 or more DABS... .. 1... eee eeneees 62%c each 


F.o.b. Damascus, Ohio. 

Also packed in 50-Ib., 8-1b. and 1-lb. bags 
Write for circulars and prices. 

Beaver Peat Products Co., 
Damascus, O. 
Porous Hose Irrigating. 

Write about Porous Hose Irrigating. Our 
Porous Hose System—Reduces Growing 
Risks—Fights Disease—Drought Protection— 
Crop Insurance. 

B. & B. Irrigating System, Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale catalogue illustrates 600 tools. 

A. M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 











Peat Moss—Real horticultural peat of high 
absorbing capacity. Light in weight. 22 bu. 
to bale. 5 bales, $1.70; 10 bales, $1.60 per 
bale, f.o.b. car Sample on request 
Eric Jarndahl, 4007 7th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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PROMOTES 
HEALTH in all 
PIECE-ROOT 
GRAFTS! 


The active, chemical compound in this 
revolutionary tape is fatal to parasites... 
harmless to plant tissue. It prevents gir- 
dling, because it forms an air-tight, anti- 
sepiic wrapper that decomposes naturally 
before girdling can start. 

Improvements in stand ranging from 65 
to 75 percent, have handsomely repaid 
users of Revolite Antiseptic, Germ-Killing 
Nurseryman's Tape. Send for a generous 
free sample. 


THE RFVOLITE a= Copp. 


A Subsidiary of JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
NEW BRUNSWICK . NEW JERSEY 


ANTISEPTIC 
GERM-KILLING 
NURSERY MAN’S TAPE 
Ee 


. LABELS FOR NURSERYMEN 
THE BENJAMIN CHASE COMPANY 





PREVENTS 
L 4 THIS 


rs 





Ordinary Non- 
Medicated Nur 
seryman's Tape 






350 to 400 of 
these air-tight, 
germ-free 
wrappings can 
be made per 
hour. 





Revolite Anti- 
septic Nursery- 
mon's Tape. 


Photographed disks above show com- 
parative effects on crown gall bacteria 
Large test disks contain bacteria; two 
white dots are tapes; dark area around 
one tape is region freed from germs. 














A parkway nearly three miles long is 
being landseaped this spring on the 
Joliet road, U. S. 66, about ten miles 
north of Joliet, Il Osear J. Snyder, 
district landscape engineer for the state 











highway department, said that 15,000 DERRY. N. H 
shrubs and 240 trees will be planted. . 
The trees will inelude birches, haw 





thorns, elms, syecamores and maples, ar 
ranged in natural groups rather than in 








formal design. 


“This is a federal project. on whieh 
$6,000 will be spent,” said Mr. Snyder. 
“It is similar to the national park 


service work started last vear in Cook 
county on the Skokie road and the 
Northwest highway. Two additional 


federal landscaping projects are planned 
for the metropolitan area in 1936, The 
largest of these will be on the Skoki« 
road, to be finished this year as far 
north as Wisconsin, The parking will 
cover the entire twenty-five miles 
through Lake county. The other is on 
two miles of Roosevelt road on the wide 
right of way west of the Winfield road 
in Du Page county.” 
In addition to these 
the state highway 


federal projects, 
department is 


also doing considerable landscaping. 
Throughout the state this spring, Mr. 


the department is planting 
and 20,000 trees. Small 
parks are being built in the land be 
tween pavements at some highway in- 
tersections, Other small parks are be 
ing built where a wide right of way has 
been made available by a realignment 
of pavement to flatten a curve, such as 
in U.S. 20 east of Elgin. 


Snyder said, 
24,000 shrubs 


PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


Process Color Printing Co. 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 











Peat <INoss 


None Better None More Bulk 
50 bales, $1.60 bale 25 bales, $1.65 bale 
10 bales, $1.75 bale l bale, $2.50 bale 

Ow OR iw MANURE, os MEAL 
10 bags, $2.00 ba bag, $2.50 bag 


E. L. “ SHUTE & CO. 





Mt. Airy P. Philadelphia, Pa. 











JoHN WILCOX, nurseryman of Costa 
Mesa, Cal., recently bought property at 
Fifteenth street and Newport boulevard, 
Mesa, is establishing a 
nursery. Mr. 
avenue, 


where he 
Wileox also bought 
which is being remod 


Costa 
a home 
on Orange 
eled and landseaped. The 
Fairview avenue, Mr. Wileox is continu- 
a growing ground, 


nursery on 


ing as 


PERFECTION MARKERS 


will desig- 
nate your 
stock with 
elegance, 
assurance 
and econ- 
omy 

Made of 
galvanized 
steel, fin- 
ished green 
amel. Card 
tected yet 
full view. 

In display grounds 
and in the field, from Transvaal, 
Island of Guam, they enjoy a record of “PERFECT 
SATISFACTION” (not one complaint) to thousands 
of users. EXCEPTIONAL SERVICE, at very mod- 
erate cost. 


THE S-W SUPPLY CO., 


Girard, Kansas 








baked en- 
fully pro- 
always in 





South Africa. to the 








SALES HELPS 


Our folders with bright colored photo 
graphs of Shrubs Trees ete., will 
greatly help your sales campaign. Start 
with these helps this season. Write for 


prices 


B. F. CONIGISKY 


211 Hamilton St., Peoria, Ml. 
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BURLAP SQUARES 


New Dutch Burlap, re-enforced 
self-edges. 


QUICK SHIPMENT 


Prices per bale of 500 squares 
14x14 ins., $4.20 28x28 ins., $12.50 
16x16 ins., 5.00 32x32 ins... 16.50 
20x20 ins., 7.10 36x36 ins... 21.20 
24x24 ins., 9.50 40x40 ins., 25.75 


Lower prices on 10 bales up. 


CHINESE TONKIN CANES 


For staking trees, shrubs, roses, vines, 
dahlias and all outdoor stock. Strong, 
straight, durable. 
Prices per bale—bale lots only. 
Quantity 

EXTRA HEAVY in bale 

i ft. % to % in, diam... 500 

5 ft. %& to % in. diam... 500 

6 ft. % to 4% in. diam... 400 

7 ft. 4% to % in. diam 250 

& ft. 4% to % in. diam... 200 
MEDIUM WEIGHT 

2 ft. % in. diam... 1000 

3 ft. % in. diam 1000 

i ft. % in. diam.... 1000 

5 ft. % in. diam.... 1000 


RAFFIA 


Four best brands of natural 
colored. Bale lots or less. 


GRANULATED PEAT 


Finely pulverized horticultural 
grade in largest bales, 22 bushels up 
Carloads or less. Low prices. 


HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


Magnificum, Auratum, Tigrinum 
(single), Henryi, Regale, etc., com- 
mercial sizes. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 


95 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK 
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Write for Samples and Price List 


LESS THAN YW \WAWYINJ WN) CLEAN - NEAT 
WWW BUNDLES 


cs (si) KEEPS THE 
BETTER JOB (i, 0}. S404 MOISTURE IN 
Ce 


We will send full size working samples that will prove in 
your own shipping room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft paper cemented with 
asphalt filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
bundle. 


It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wrapping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try SAXOLIN 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 

















“Tf It's Burlap, We Have It’’ 


For QUALITY, LOW Prices and 
PROMPT Attention to Orders 
Call on 


J. SHORE & COMPANY 

Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 

DUTCH and DOMESTIC 

BURLAP SQUARES and 
ROPE 


75 Auburn Street 
CHELSEA, MASS. 

















NURSERY SQUARES 


Secondhand burlap squares 
Per 1000 Per 1000 
14x14 ins. ..$14.00 28x28 ins... $28.00 
16x16 ins... 16.00 32x32 ins... 32.00 
20x20 ins... 20.00 36x36 ins... 36.00 
24x24 ins... 24.00 10x40 ins... 40.00 
25x30 ins $27.50 
Nursery burlap made out of No. 2 sec- 
ondhand bags, 3c per yd. Nursery burlap 
made out of secondhand bleachery bur- 
lap, 4c¢ per yd 
All prices are subject to confirmation, 
and are f.o.b. St. Louis. 


CERF BROS. BAG CO. 


4th and Barton St. ST. LOUTS, MO. 








WRITE FOR 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


on this High Pressure 


PARAGON SPRAYER 


Test it for yourself. Compare results 
with what you have been getting from 
your present sprayer. Use any spray solution or cold 
water paint. Spray your nursery stock, whitewash your 
greenhouses, barns and tool sheds, inside and out. 
Note how easily this Paragon delivers 300 to 400 Ibs. 
uniform pressure at the nozzle with little effort at the 
pump handle. Automatic agitator pre- 
vents solution from settling. We guar- 
antee it never to clog while in use. Ten 
days’ trial costs you nothing if not satis- 
fied. If your dealer does not sell the 
Paragon, mail the coupon today. 


THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 403 State Ave., HARRISON, OHIO 


Send prices and de- Os hice 

; os 
tails as per advertise 5 ; ie E t Office Pars 
ment in American 


Nurseryman for ~ ~ 
\pril 15, Street seseeees State 








